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, the finest tribute that can be paid to 


a Diesel maintenance crew. 


And it’s justly due the Diesel Maintenance Or- 
ganization of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


For they kept these three General Motors Diesel 
locomotives running for two years between 
Cumberland, Md., and Washington, Ind., daily, 
without a major overhaul. Between January 20, 
1944 and January 31, 1946 these three loco- 
motives had accumulated perfect performance 
on a combined locomotive mileage of 850,299. 
Their lifetime record —from August 13 and 
October 23, 1943, up to January 31, 1946 — 
is 1,020,580 miles, which certainly gives them 
veteran status among General Motors Diesels. 


Of course, inherent qualities of design and 
manufacture of the locomotives also figure 
highly in such record-breaking performance. 


YOUTHFUL IN STAYING POWER + VETERANS FOR PERFORMANCE 
















It Costs Me Money 
to Subsidize 
Railroad 


Competition, 





Says 
R. R. Rider 


(Number seven of a series) 


Public handouts are taken as a matter of course these days, and some people see 
nothing unfair in the way government practically subsidizes trucks and airlines to the 
competitive disadvantage of railroads. “What if the trucks don’t pay their full share 
of highway expense,” they say. Or: “Maybe taxpayers do pay for airports which benefit 
airlines almost exclusively. What are the railroads kicking about; didn’t the government 
help them plenty in the old days?” 

Then they'll bring up that old one about land grants. That’s an easy one. I just 
point out that land grants cost the taxpayers nothing in cash; that the railroads converted 
worthless land into tax-producing acreage. It is a fact that the land grant idea was 
the most profitable scheme that any government ever dreamed up. 

When early railroads were helped with cash, it was often in the form of an 
investment — such things used to be permitted. Sometimes it was a mighty profitable 
thing for the government, too. For example: About a hundred years ago the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia bought less than $300,000 worth of stock in a little railroad 
just starting. Today that stock is worth—because of stock dividends—over one and 
three-quarter millions, and it has paid nearly five millions in cash dividends! Just 
taking the original investment into account, the 1944 dividend rate was better than 
50 per cent, and it has averaged about 16 per cent for over a hundred years! I wish 
my great grandfather had bought some of that! 

The point is that any government help to railroads can be profitable to the govern- 
ment itself, but I can see little except a drain on public revenues in all the things 
being done for other forms of transportation. 
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your freight classification lately? 


Are your freight cars tied up too 
long in terminal areas in propor- 
tion to the time they are actually 
moving toward their destination? 
Can you improve this ratio— 
thereby cut freight costs and in- 





crease efhciency—by shortening 
the time required for classifying 
cars? In myany cases you can, 
with a hump yard equipped with 
“Union” Car Retarders. 
Classification time can be cut 
as much as one-third by the use of 
Car Retarders, 
saved at a terminal may be uti- 


and each hour 


lized to advance a car twenty 
miles or more. Also important, 
Car Retarders cut classification 
costs. This is borne out by reports 


of average savings of 25c per car 
classified, and average annual re- 
turn on investment of 42%. 


If your freight classification pic- 
ture needs improving, investigate 
“Union” Car Retarders. They can 
probably help your railroad, as 
they have others; to achieve faster, 


better service to shippers, at lower 


costs to you; secure greater utili- 
zation of rolling stock; and add 
more dollars on the profit side of 
the ledger. 


There are many specific reasons 
why “Union” Car Retarders can 
produce these results. Bulletin 
155 details them. Write for it, or 
call any “Union” district office. 
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FATHERLY ADVICE: While the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is not dis- 
posed at this time to undertake a general 
investigation of water-competitive railroad 
rates, it has suggested to the two govern- 
ment agencies (the Maritime Commission 
and War Shipping Administration) that 
sought it that there is nothing to prevent 
them making specific complaints about any 
rail rates they consider illegal or unreason- 
able. Moreover, says the commission (as 
reported in the news columns), the water 
carriers are always at liberty to publish 
higher rates if they consider those now 
prevailing too low, and differentials and 
fourth section orders, if effective, can then 
be adjusted if good reason is shown for 
such action. 
® 

SHOP FOR DIESELS: With 26 
Diesel-electric road locomotives of 4,000 
hp. or more to keep shipshape already, as 
well as a large fleet of Diesel-powered 
switchers, the Great Northern recognized 
the need for spacious, efficient, well-equip- 
ped shop facilities specially designed to 
service these units with maximum speed 
and economy and to make heavy repairs, 
when needed, with the least practicable de- 
lay. The design and equipment of the new 
shop at Havre, Mont., are the subject of 
an illustrated article in this issue. Work- 
ing conditions have been made particularly 
appealing to employees, with ramps and 
stairs strategically located, ample head- 
room between platform levels, large areas 
of glass block in the walls, and accessible 
tunnels for storing wheels and related parts. 


e 

SLOW PROGRESS: After long delib- 
eration the Senate interstate commerce 
committee has reported the Bulwinkle bill 
(sanctioning joint carrier action on rates 
and similar matters, subject to Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulation) to the 
Senate, with Chairman Wheeler in the 
minority opposing it, despite some amend- 
ments intended to meet his objections. 
Senator Clyde Reed appears to be the bill’s 
principal champion on the floor. In view 
of the concern of many members of Con- 
gress (including Senator Wheeler) over 
the progress of their election campaigns, 
and the likelihood of early adjournment, 
the prospects for passage of the bill are 
reported to be somewhat less certain than 
the Justice Department’s opposition. 


® 
WHOSE CONVENIENCE?: There is 
no shortage of reasons why there are not 
more car-floor-level passenger station plat- 
forms in this country, but an editorial 
this week inquires whether those reasons 
are good enough if travelers have made 
up their minds that they want high-level 
platforms. In normal times the number 
of persons who cannot avoid riding on 
trains is seldom sufficiently large to justify 
running them. But some of the people who 
can avoid using trains do not want to avoid 
using | them when the railroads provide 
(graciously and voluntarily) the conven- 
lences and comforts they demand or expect 
(along with the economy and safety they 
take for granted). It is the railroads’ prob- 
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lem—and their opportunity—to see that a 
great many people feel that way. Rela- 
tively small changes in practices and fa- 
cilities frequently can contribute to that 
end to a degree all out of proportion to 
their practical importance. High-level plat- 
forms may be less convenient for the rail- 
roads, but if they are sufficiently more de- 
sirable in the eyes of the railroads’ cus- 
tomers, the railroads can afford to adjust 
themselves to some inconvenience. 
@ 

MARCH PURCHASES: Expenditures 
by railroads for materials, supplies and 
fuel (not including new equipment) in 
March of this year were about on a par 
with the January figures, and a little under 
March, 1945. They were considerably 
above the totals for February, 1946, which 
was the low month in this respect since 
May, 1943. Detailed data on current rail- 
way purchases, with comparisons with 
previous periods, appear on page 1219. 


S 
NOT ENOUGH CARS: A variety of 
I. C. C. service orders, including the 
restoration of super-demurrage charges on 
box cars and the renewal of Car Service 
Division Chairman Kendall’s diversion au- 
thority, indicate the seriousness with which 
the threat of a car shortage is viewed in 
Washington. As noted in the news col- 
umns, Mr. Kendall has warned shippers 
and carriers again that no measure that 
will contribute to faster turn-around and 
more intensive utilization of cars, of box 
cars particularly, can be negleeted if the 
economic welfare of the country is not 
to suffer. With an inadequate car supply 
normal commercial and operating delays 
cannot be encouraged or condoned while 
loadings remain at record-breaking levels. 


8 

BIGGER HOPPERS: Triple - outlet, 
high-capacity, partitioned, covered hopper 
cars—developed by A. C. F. and under con- 
struction for two southwestern carriers— 
are intended te meet the variable require- 
ments of bulk commodity transportation 
where weight per unit volume may fluctuate 
over a wide range. Specifications and 
structural details are set forth this week in 
an illustrated article on page 1212. 


e@ 

A NUMBER TO REMEMBER: An- 
other investigation on its own motion has 
been undertaken by the I. C. C., this week’s 
news pages report, this one being devoted 
to an exploration of railroad and trucker 
pick-up and delivery services and 1. c. 1. 
rates. No. 29555, therefore, promises to 
be one more historic rate proceeding. 


® 
BRIEFLY NOTED: Secretary Wallace 
thinks it would be a good idea to get rid 
of the government barge line now—its 
bond backlog is evaporating in the heat 
of recurring deficits. . . . Gross in May 
was a third less than in 1945... . We re- 
port the results of the pre-hearing dis- 
cussions of the I. C. C. plan to require 
signals where train speeds exceed 50 m.p.h. 
... The “Sunshine Special” soon will run 
from New York to Texas via St. Louis. 
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STOVER SPEAKS OUT: In an 
article in this issue by President Stover of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, railroad 
management is accused from within its 
ranks of a shocking failure to tell the 
American public what it has a right to 
know—what it would be greatly to the 
railroads’ advantage for it to know—about 
the railroads’ problems amd _ prospects. 
That public recently has been awakened to 
a realization of its complete dependence on 
an efficient, progressive system of railroads, 
but the awakening is due, not to any un- 
usual action or effort of the railroads to 
inform the public, but to the paralyzing ef- 
fects of the brief strike of two railway un- 
ions. The strike was broken by govern- 
ment action under public pressure, but the 
settlement is only a truce, and there is still 
trouble in the offing. What this railroad 
president asks is immediate joint action by 
all the railroads to develop an aggressive, 
positive public relations policy. He wants 
the public to have a broader concept of the 
service the industry performs and a better 
understanding of the technical and eco- 
nomic and political problems it faces. With 
such an understanding, he predicts more in- 
telligent support from the public in anriv- 
ing at solutions of those problems which 
will permit the railroads to maintain their 
proper and essential place in the national 
economy. 
i s 

TIME FOR DECISION: The ques- 
tions which Mr. Stover has raised call for 
an answer, our leading editorial points out, 
and that answer must be made, in the end, 
not by the railroads’ public relations of- 
ficers, but by their chief executives. It 
must be decided whether public relations 
work really is important to the railroads. 
If it is, then it must be decided whether 
that work can be done more effectévely than 
it has been done in the past. If it can be 
done more effectively—and Mr. Stover, for 
one, has no doubt on that score—then it 
must be decided whether the public relations 
officers have fallen down on the job through 
their own shortcomings, or whether they 
have not been given the authority, and the 
freedom, and the means they need to pro- 
duce the results that the times demand. 
In either case, it becomes the responsibility 
of management to conceive and execute 
appropriate corrective measures. 

* 
STOCKHOLDERS’ HOPE: Passage 
by the Senate of a bill to implement debt 
readjustment by railroads undergoing sec- 
tion 77 reorganization, without subjecting 
their equity holders and junior creditors 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
“wringer,” and earlier actions by the House 
favorable to such legislation, have led to 
predictions that a bill for this purpose will 
be sent to the White House before Con- 
gress goes home. As explained in the 
news pages this week, the Senate bill would 
not affect the reorganization of the Sea- 
board or Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
or various smaller carriers. The Rock 
Island, Central of New Jersey, New Haven, 
Frisco, Cotton Belt, and Missouri Pacific 
are among those to whieh it would apply. 
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Holly Stover, president of the Chicago & Eastern IlIli- 
nois, has written a letter about public relations activities 
to the presidents of all member roads of the Association 
of American Railroads. His letter is published as an 
article in this issue of Railway Age. 

Railway associations and individual railways have a 
larger number of able public relations officers now than 
they ever had before. Public sentiment recently has 
been more friendly to the railways than within a half 
century. This friendly public sentiment is due to im- 
provements that have been made in railway service; to 
the complete contrast between the results of govern- 
ment operation during World War I and private oper- 
ation during World War II; to the public relations 
work done on behalf of the railways for a long time, 
especially within recent. years; and to the terrible 
“break” made by A. F. Whitney and Alvanley Johnston 
in leading the Brotherhoods of Trainmen and of Loco- 
motive Engineers into the recent wholly indefensible 
strike. 


Where the Credit Belongs 


With due respect to all others who have made con- 
tributions, the Railway Age expresses the opinion that 
the three men who within the last one-third of a century 
have contributed most to improving the railways’ rela- 
tions with the public have been W. G. McAdoo, A. F. 
Whitney and Alvanley Johnston. McAdoo, as direc- 
tor-general during World War I, made government 
operation of railways so odious that the New Dealers 
were afraid to try it again even in time of war. And 
Whitney and Johnston, by their stupidity in actually 
stopping railway operation, destroyed the myth that the 
Railway Labor Act could be relied on to prevent strikes 
because all railway labor leaders were too “conserva- 
tive” to use against the public the monopoly power that 
the Railway Labor Act had helped them acquire. 

The Railway Age in large measure agrees with the 
criticisms of railway public relations activities that Mr. 
Stover has expressed in his letter to his fellow presi- 
dents. But this paper believes that the shortcomings 
of these activities have been due much more to railway 
managements than to public relations officers. It is un- 
questionably true that both railway employees and the 
public know much less about the railways than it is de- 
sirable they should know. And they know so little of 
what they should know because adequate means for in- 
forming them and keeping them informed have not been 
adopted. But who has failed to adopt, or has prevented 





The Trouble with Railway Public Relations Work 


from being adopted, adequate means of informing them? 

During the recent series of important labor disputes 
and strikes, numerous companies and industries broad- 
cast facts and arguments in advertisements in the news- 
papers. The railways had against the Brotherhoods of 
Trainmen and Engineers a better case than any other 
company or industry had against any labor union, be- 
cause the railways’ dispute with the trainmen’s and 
engineers’ unions had been passed upon by a fact-find- 
ing board that had not been improvised by President 
Truman but had been appointed by him under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, a federal law passed by Congress 
twenty years before. But the railways did not use the 
best means available—newspaper advertising—to pre- 
sent their case against the trainmen’s and engineers’ 
brotherhoods to the public: 

The really important issues involved in the railway 
problem at any given time always are highly controver- 
sial. These issues raise controversies with the New 
Dealers, or rival means of transportation, or the ship- 
pers, or the Interstate Commerce Commission, or the 
labor leaders, or the governors of the Southern states. 
These are precisely the kinds of issues regarding which 
public relations officers should begin widely disseminat- 
ing information as soon as they are raised—first, be- 
cause they are the issues information about which rail- 
way employees and the public will take the most interest 
in, and, second, because the issues that are controver- 
sial at any given time are the issues that actually consti- 
tute the railway problem at that time. 


The Source of Authority 


But who really decides what shall be said for the 
railways about an impertant labor dispute? The con- 
ference committee of managers. Who really decides 
what shall be said for the railways about a rate case? 
The lawyers. Who has really decided in what publica- 
tions the advertising of the Association of American 
Railroads should be placed? The chief executives. 
Under this system of controlling public relations activi- 
ties, the presentation on behalf of the railways of vitally 
important comtroversial issues usually has been “too 
little and too late.” 

The questions raised by Mr. Stover’s letter merit 
very serious consideration by railway chief executives. 
This consideration should lead them to decide whether, 
in their opinion, public relations work really is impor- 
tant. If they decide it is important, they should decide 
whether it is being done as effectively as it should and 




















could be. If they decide it is not being adequately done, 
they should decide either that their present public rela- 
tions officers are not competent and get others, or that 
their present public relations officers are competent and 
should be given the rank, freedom of action and author- 
ity necessary to enable them to say and do what they 
should say and do. 

We emphasize in conclusion that public relations 
work, like charity, should begin at home, and that the 
chief executive of each railway can best contribute to- 
ward it by having it well done in his own territory. The 
public relations work done for railway associations and 
individual railways usually is criticized most severely by 
chief executives who have had little or no such work 
done on their own railroads, and who, therefore, have 
not begun to learn by hard experience that winning and 
keeping for a great industry the understanding and ac- 
tive friendship of many millions of people is a task of 
unsurpassed importance, magnitude and difficulty re- 
quiring proportionate intelligence, patience, persever- 
ance, expenditure and ability. 


Government Meddling 


The traditional one-armed paper hanger afflicted with 
fleas was a calm and unharried man by comparison with 
the present state of transportation officers and members 
of the Car Service Division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. As fast as one problem is solved, half- 
a-dozen others crop up; and when these have been 
worked out, there are many more to take their place. 

During the first 13 weeks of 1946 the loading of box 
cars averaged 18,500 cars more per week than during 
the last 13 weeks in 1945, the latter including the peak 
fall traffic. Immediately prior to the ending of the war, 
the railways were loading between 365,000 and 367,000 
box cars per week, whereas before the various strikes 
occurred they were loading 380,000 to 334,000 box cars 
weekly. In other words, the demand for box cars 
exceeded those made upon the railways during the war. 

As indicative of the problems faced, early this year 
the reports of government agencies indicated that the 
largest surpluses of grain were located in the Northwest. 
Based upon this and government urging that the rail- 
ways do everything possible to expedite the movement 
of export grain to areas where famine is threatened, a 
large surplus of box cars was painfully gathered by the 
railroads in the northwest territory. The farmers there- 
upon refused to release the wheat at the current prices, 
and these badly needed cars stood idle at the elevators. 
If such wheat could have been moved at the time the 
cars were ready for it, these cars would have been avail- 
able for distribution in the southwestern wheat states 
in time for the harvest. Just when it appeared that the 
force of circumstances would require the movement of 
these empties from the northwest territory, the govern- 
ment offered a 30 cent bonus on relief wheat if deliv- 
ered before May 25. On the Chicago & North Western, 
for example, this resulted in an increase of 100 per cent 
in wheat loadings. 

The supply of empties and the transportation of 
loaded cars for the nation’s annual wheat harvest had 
been worked out, in the peace-time years, to almost an 
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exact science, with a minimum of empty car-miles and 
a maximum of service to the shippers and the grain 
elevators. Government meddling with the wheat crop 
would have reduced this formerly efficient operation to 
complete chaos had it not been for the hard work and 
ingenuity displayed by officers in charge of car distribu- 
tion. They are still required to devote an immense 
amount of time to this exacting task, but it appears now 
that despite all the difficulties, the wheat may be handled 
in at least fairly satisfactory fashion. 


Train-Floor-Level 
Passenger Platforms 


Most of the railways of the country are out to hold 
and win passenger business—and the public is looking 
for “big things” from the railways in passenger train 
comfort and speed in the days ahead. To the extent of 
their ability under the handicaps of the past 15 years of 
depression and war, the railroads have evidenced their 
intentions in the form of new passenger equipment, and 
also in the modernization of at least some passenger sta- 
tions. One consideration in the interest of the public, 
however, appears to have been given less attention than 
it warrants, i.e., that of providing train-floor-level plat- 
forms at the more important passenger terminals. 

With increasing frequency and volume, the protest 
against the low, near-rail-level platform is rising. From 
the standpoint of much of the public there is no defense 
for low platforms, and any explanations attempted by 
citing the disadvantages of the high-level platform to 
normal station operations is usually met with the rebuff 
that several important stations, including Grand Central 
at New York, have had high-level platforms for years, 
and that the railroads using them are still operating suc- 
cessfully. 

Writing to the Railway Age, one friendly critic says, 
“Where low platforms prevail, need anyone call atten- 
tion to the difficulty of boarding a train with two karge 
bags, a box of lunch, and a four-year-old child? Or 
of getting off a train? Or of that last high step? Has 
anyone figured out how much time could be saved by 
train-floor loading and unloading? And what about 
the matter of increased safety?” 

These are pertinent questions, especially as they apply 
to the more important terminal stations of the country, 
where large numbers of coach passengers are handled 
daily, and where the time required for loading and un- 
loading is often a matter of importance. 

But there always have been and may always be off- 
setting disadvantages to the high-level platform, at least 
at some locations, which railway officers cannot overlook 
—in the interest of the public, whether the public real- 
izes it or not. One of them has been, and continues to 
be, the different widths of passenger train cars, espe- 
cially on different roads using the same stations. This 


was one of the major considerations which led to the 
adoption of low-level platforms at the Chicago Union 
station when it was built in the years 1913-1925—a 
proposed plan for high-level platforms having been aban- 
doned when a check showed a wide variation in the 
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widths of the cars that could be expected to be brought 
into the station. Equally important have been the in- 
herent difficulties attending the inspection and servicing 
of the underframes and running gear of equipment 
where high platfcrms are involved. 

There are other disadvantages to be found in high- 
level platforms, but the railroads cannot afford to aban- 
don their search for means to overcome them. If the 
public wants high platforms, then it must be remembered 
that the public is “in the driver’s seat”’. 


Better Housing May Help 


Some railroads are still experiencing difficulty in ob- 
taining all the labor they need for maintenance of way 
work, especially work that is done by extra gangs 
housed in company dwellings or outfit cars. The easi- 
est explanation of this is that there is still a shortage of 
man-power in industry and that workers generally are 
not likely to seek employment in a railroad maintenance 
gang while better-paying work, perhaps of a less ardu- 
ous nature, is available. Where floating gangs are con- 
cerned this explanation is supplemented by the argu- 
ment that, with jobs available near home, workers are 
less prone to accept employment that requires them to 
be away from their families for considerable periods. 

Before taking for granted that any current shortages 
of workers are due altogether to factors beyond the con- 
trol of the railroads, the officers who must deal with this 
problem may find it profitable to explore more thor- 
oughly their own backyards for conditions bearing on 
the situation. A suggested avenue for such investiga- 
tion is the character of the housing accommodations 
furnished for extra gang workers. This has been given 
a great deal of attention over the years, and received 
special consideration during the war when the acute 
shortage of man-power required many railroads to con- 
struct additional and better housing facilities as a means 
of attracting and holding men. There are indications, 
however, that renewed attention may well be given to 
it in some instances. 

Much information has been developed regarding the 
standards with which employee housing accommoda- 
tions should comply if workers are to be contented. 
Many railroads have provided facilities conforming to 
these standards. On the other hand, on some roads 
the living quarters afforded, especially outfit cars, are 
lacking in varying degrees in the appointments—clean 
and comfortable living quarters, adequate showers and 
other sanitary facilities, and recreation rooms—that 
have come to be recognized as necessary to the peace of 
mind and wellbeing of employees, and, hence, to a stable 
working force. 

The provision of satisfactory living accommodations 
is obviously only one phase of the problem of securing 
and holding maintenance workers, but it is an important 
one. Some railroads are side-stepping this aspect of the 
problem by transporting men considerable distances to 
and from the job daily—sometimes 40 miles or more 
each way—to permit them to live at home, but this ex- 
pedient has disadvantages and definite limitations. 
Where conditions require that workers continue to be 
housed in outfit cars or labor camps, the modernization 
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of such facilities, if they are below par, may constitute 
an important step in solving the man-power problem. 


How Long 
Can This Go On? 


Since the beginniny of 1944 the railroads of this coun- 
try have spent many millions of dollars for new shop 
machinery, much of which has already been installed 
and is operating to increase output, improve the stand- 
ard of accuracy and reduce the cost of producing loco- 
motive and car parts. Along with these outlays the rail- 
roads have spent other millions of dollars for collateral 
facilities—such as tooling equipment and_ handling 
equipment—to assure maximum production at minimum 
cost. 

Many of these new machine tools have built into 
them a potential productive capacity far beyond the re- 
quirements for volume in a railroad shop. Because of 
this necessarily limited demand, the major reason for 
their installation is the increasing need for greater ac- 
curacy in machining locomotive parts. Other new ma- 
chines have been installed where the railroad is desper- 
ately in need of every last unit of output that can be 
built into or taken out of such a machine, yet, for causes 
which have not been openly discussed, the railroad is 
not getting the production it is entitled to as a result of 
having invested its capital in the machine. 

One such machine performs a boring and facing oper- 
ation on an important locomotive part. The old ma- 
chine was able to produce only 56 parts in an eight-hour 
day, so $34,520 was invested in a new machine and tool- 
ing equipment and handling equipment to lighten the 
operator’s work and permit him to get the 130 parts in 
eight hours that the machine was designed to produce. 
Yet, after four months’ operation, the maximum output 
is still only 72 parts. 

On a two-weeks’ test run at the builder’s plant the 
machine averaged 132 parts in eight-hour periods, so 
there is no question of the capacity of the machine. It 
costs $4.10 an hour to operate—fixed charges, power 
and wages included. At 72 parts in an eight-hour day 
the cost per part is 41 cents; at 130 a day it would be 
23 cents. The railroad is not only “paying through the 
nose” by way of increased cost of parts but is being 
denied the service of over 13,000 parts a year that are 
badly needed. 

. The failure to get the real value out of this machine 
is simply the unwillingness of the operator to handle 
the machine in such a way as to get 130 parts in a 
working day. Every discussion of the situation with 
the shop committee has resulted in the suggestion that 
the shop management “put on a second-trick operator.” 
This is no problem of “featherbed rules.” It is not as 
complicated as that. It is just a plain case of laying 
down on the job. 

Sooner or later this is an issue that is going to have 
to be taken right by the horns. If a railroad is going 
to have to pay over 80 per cent more for a locomotive 
part, in labor alone, than it should pay after having in- 
vested over $34,000 to reduce its costs, it is time some- 
body found out why. 











Covered Hopper Cars of High Capacity 





Three hoppers of cars designed and built by American 
Car and Foundry Company are separated by partitions 


TRIPLE-OUTLET covered hop- 

per car having a nominal capacity 
of 70 tons and 2,840 cu. ft., a light weight 
of 57,300 Ib., and an overall width based 
on the A. A. R. unrestricted clearance 
of 10 ft. 2% in., has been developed by 
the American Car & Foundry Company, 
New York. Fifty of these cars are be- 
ing built for the Texas & Pacific and 25 
are on order for the St. Louis South- 
western. 

The object of increasing the volume is 
to meet the changes in transportation re- 
quirements for shipping bulk commodi- 
ties, especially where a wide range of 
weights per cubic foot is involved. The 
successful handling of bulk commodities 
in covered hopper cars has been instru- 
mental in broadening the use of such 
commodities where weatherproof pro- 
tection is a requirement. The effective- 
ness of the car is promoted by dividing 
the body into three vented compartments 
which can be unloaded separately or si- 
multaneously, and the possibility of re- 
turn loading is believed to be increased 
by its large volume capacity and three 
pairs of hoppers. 

As compared with the last covered 
hopper car developed by this builder, 
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this present design has an increased ca- 
pacity of approximately 800 cu. ft. when 
taken to the junction of the roof sheet 
and the side plate, and 784 cu. ft. to the 
top of the horizontal web of the side 
plate. The increase in the light weight 
amounts to 4,100 Ib. 


The Car Structure 


The underframe is made up of A. A. 
R. rolled-steel Z-section sills, Section 
Z-26, with angle side and end sills. Wide 
angle diagonals are connected to the 
junction of the side and end sill and the 
bolster and center sill with gussets at 
each corner of the car. 

The bolster is a 24-in. I-beam resting 
on top of the center sills. It supports 
the end hopper floor sheets through 
pressed-steel connections, and built-up 
welded I-sections attached to the under- 
side of the bolster and to the sides of 
the center sill form the supports for the 
side bearings. The center plates are 
drop forgings which are bolted to the 
center sill and bolster filler. 

The two center partitions continue 
down below the floor slope sheets to the 
top of the center sills and are joined to 





flanged cross-bearer webs which extend 
across the car between the side sills and 
center sills. The four upper crossridge 
slope sheets extend between the car 
sides and from the partition to a point 
slightly below the center sill, where they 
are welded to the lower crossridge sheets 
which extend to the discharge gates. 
These slope sheets are stiffened both 
horizontally and longitudinally by zee- 
bars and rolled-steel angles welded to the 
sheets. Similar stiffening is also applied 
to the two end floor slope sheets. These 
extend from the body carline angle to a 
point slightly below the center sills, 
where they are welded to the end floor- 
sheet extension. 

There are six outside and six inside 
longitudinal hopper sheets. The outside 
ones extend downward from the side 
sheets and slope inward to the discharge 
gates. The inside sheets continue down 
from the longitudinal hoods over the 
center sills to the discharge gates. 

The hopper structures are supported 
by transverse pressed-steel ties which 
extend across the car below the center 
sills at the front and rear of each hop- 
per. The outer ends of these ties are 
welded to angles, thus forming a contin- 
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uous frame support around the hoppers. 
The inside hopper sheets are further re- 
inforced by pressed-steel flanged stiffen- 
ers which extend across under the center 
sills between the sheets. 

The discharge gates, six per car, are 
of the sliding-gate type and are manu- 
ally operated to permit a full or partial 
opening. The end sheets, the crossridge 
floor slope sheets, the hopper sheets and 
the hopper partition sheets are of % in. 
thickness. The side sheets are No. 7 





All joints on the interior are welded 


gage and the roof sheets, No. 11 gage, 
U.S. &, 

There are two side plates per car, the 
main one a zee-bar riveted to the roof 
sheets and the sub-plate of angle section, 
riveted to the side sheets, and the two 
riveted together. There are 20 side 
posts, all of which are welded to the 
side sheets where these are in contact 
with the lading. All joints inside the car 
between sheets in contact with the lading 
are also welded. 

The roof, hatches, and connections are 
waterproof. The ten hatches are of No. 
7 U.S. S. gage and the covers of No. 11 
gage open-hearth steel. The hatch door- 
locking bars are operated from the lon- 
gitudinal running board. The hatches 
in the end compartments are operated by 
one handle for each two doors on the 
same side of the running board, The 
two center hatches are each operated by 
a separate handle. To facilitate entry 
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The hatch door locks are operated from the running board 


into the three compartments, grab han- 
dles are applied to each. 

The trucks have a nominal capacity of 
70 tons. The one-wear rolled-steel 
wheels are 33 in. in diameter and mount- 
ed on 6-in. by 11-in. journals. The side 


* * 





frames are the A. S. F. A-3 Ride Con- 
trol, spring-plankless, integral-box type 
and have 3%e-in. spring travel. The 
truck center plate is cast integral with 
the bolster and the dead-lever bracket is 
riveted on. The wheel base is 5 ft. 8 in. 





A 5-Ton Capacity Container 


Manufactured by Van Doorne’s Aanhangwagenfabriek, Eindhoven, Holland, it is transferred to a 
motor truck from a flat car of the Netherlands State Railways, for delivery to the consignees. By 
means of a tilting device on the truck trailer and small wheels on the container, the latter can be 
transferred mechanically to and from the ground, railway car or freight platform. The truck-driver 


alone can perform all operations required _in handling these units. 


carried on the small flat cars in use in Holland. 


Three of these containers can be 
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We Picked The Prettiest Farmer's Daughter In The County 
And She Sure Has Cut Down Accidents At Grade Crossings 





B. & O. Cartoons Stress 


Crossing Dangers 


Out of 28,000 persons killed on the highways last year, 
1,800 lost their lives at points where railroads and high- 
ways intersect, according to C. M. Kimball, assistant to 
the vice-president, safety, of the Southern. 


To awaken the motoring public to the dangers of trying 
to beat a train to a crossing, the Baltimore & Ohio’s public 
relations department hired Yardley, cartoonist for the Bal- 
timore “Sun,” to do the first four of a series of cartoons 
illustrating the point that the train is mightier than the 
auto. The B. & O. then offered mats or plates of the 
cartoons, three of which, plus the card for ordering pur- 
poses, are pictured here, to 272 weekly publications along 
the B. & O. lines. Of this number, 68 responded promptly. 


(The card is reproduced on a reduced scale on this page 
in order that readers who would like to obtain the cartoons 
or more information may know whom to contact.) 





Date 2 





Public Relations Dep't, B. & O. R. R., 
c/o Western Newspaper Union 
Ballimore, Md. 


Picase send, without expense to os, series of Grade Crossing Car- 
toons as checked below: 


C} Plate f] Mat f] 12 ems {} 13 ems 


Publisher 


Paper ee 











Tow a State 
# % 


Should Have Stopped At That Grade Crossing 
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Modern Shops for Great Northern Diesels 


This road constructs specially designed facilities 
at Havre and Great Falls, Mont., for servicing and 
repairing its large fleet of this type of power 


O INSURE the proper, expeditious 

and economical servicing, mainte- 
nance and repair to its growing fleet of 
Diesel-electric locomotives, used in both 
passenger and freight road service, as 
well as switching operations, the Great 
Northern has constructed a modern, 
well-equipped Diesel shop at Havre, 
Mont., and is now completing a second 
such shop at Great Falls, Mont. 

The shop at Havre, which was com- 
pleted in November, 1945, is a combined 
running maintenance and heavy repair 
shop, designed for all of the classes of 
work required on Diesels, from routine 
inspection to the changing out and re- 
pairing of trucks, engines and genera- 
tors, while the shop at Great Falls, now 
nearing completion, will be essentially a 
running maintenance shop, relying on 
the Havre shop for making the heavier 
classes of repairs. Both shops incor- 
porate the latest features of design and 
construction for their respective types, 
with depressed floors, elevated working 
platforms, track pits, drop tables, over- 
head cranes, and shop tools for facilitat- 
ing and speeding up maintenance and re- 
pair operations and providing highly 
favorable working conditions for the 
shop employees. 


To Meet Expanding Needs 


Under the impetus of expanded war- 
time traffic, and because early experience 
with Diesel operation had demonstrated 
its advantages for service over the 
Rocky mountains, a fleet of fifteen 5,400- 
hp. four-unit, Diesel freight locomotives 
had been acquired by the Great Northern 
by the early part of 1945. These loco- 
motives, although assigned to the Kali- 
spell division, have been used in service 
between Havre, Mont., and Appleyard, 
Wash., a distance of 704 miles. 

As described in the March 2, 1946, is- 
sue of Railway Age, this fleet is now in 
operation, in addition to six 4,050-hp. 
Diesel locomotives used in freight serv- 
ice out of Great Falls, Mont., five 4,000- 
hp. units used in passenger service be- 
tween St. Paul, Minn., and Wenatchee, 
Wash., and 78 units of less horsepower 
used in light passenger and freight serv- 
ice and in switching operations at vari- 
ous points on the system. 

Originally, the road Diesels were 
maintained largely at temporary shops 
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at Whitefish, Mont., the headquarters of 
the Kalispell division. However, be- 
cause of the steady growth in the number 
of these locomotives on the road, it be- 
came apparent long before this class of 
power had attained its present propor- 
tions that servicing and general repair 
shops, devoted solely to Diesel locomo- 
tives, were necessary. 

Primarily, the new shop at Havre was 
built to maintain and repair the 5,400-hp. 
Diesel road freight locomotives and 
4,000-hp. Diesel passenger locomotives. 
The maintenance on the freight Diesels 
is handled progressively, i. e., each loco- 
motive is withheld from service six to 
eight hours every 3,000 miles for routine 
inspection, maintenance and lubrication. 
Since these locomotives average well 
over 7,500 miles a month, they are 
brought into this shop twice each month. 
The passenger locomotives, assigned to 
continuous runs from St. Paul to the 
Pacific coast, are cut out of trains and 
brought into the shop during each round 
trip. 


General Layout 


Since the general type of construction 
of the shops at Havre and Great Falls 
is essentially the same, except that less 
complete facilities at Great Falls suit the 
restricted scope of work at that point, 
the following discussion is restricted 
mainly to the Havre shop. 

The new shop at Havre lies in a gen- 
eral east and west direction and is lo- 
cated about 400 ft. west of the existing 
enginehouse. The main shop building is 
94 ft. wide by 240 ft. long and is divided 
into two sections, one low and one high, 
each 47 ft. by 240 ft. The north, or low- 
er, half of the building houses the service 
section, where servicing and mainte- 
nance work are handled, while the south, 
or higher, portion includes the facilities 
for making heavy repairs. At the rear, 
or east end, of the main shop, a 70-ft. 
by 50-ft. extension has been constructed 
which, with one floor and a basement, 
provides auxiliary work areas for the 
cleaning and repairing of filters, cylinder 
heads, valves, air brake equipment and 
small parts, as well as a tool room, oil 
reclamation room, water demineralizing 
room, locker and lunch rooms, and toilet 
and wash room. To the east of this ex- 
tension, and connected to it by concrete 





platforms, a one-story storehouse, 55 ft. 
by 100 ft., was built for the exclusive 
storage of parts and supplies essential to 
the maintenance and repair of Diesel 
locomotives. 

Each of the two sections in the main 
shop is served by two pit tracks enter- 
ing from the west. In the service sec- 
tion, one of the tracks extends continu- 
ously through the building, while the 
other is stubbed at a length of 222 ft. In 
the heavy repair section, both tracks are 
stubbed within the building, one at a 
length of 135 ft. and the other at 214 ft. 
The separate storehouse is _ served 
throughout the length of its south side 
by a spur track 350 ft. long, stubbed at 
its west end. 

The Diesel shop and work-room exten- 
sion are supported on piles, and the foun- 
dations, columns and floors are of rein- 
forced concrete. The walls are of brick 
with stone trim, and the roof consists of 
steel beams and joists, supporting a 
wood deck which is covered with built- 
up roofing. Downspouts are brought 
down within the walls in niches left for 
this purpose. Large areas of glass block 
windows in all exterior walls, each pro- 
vided with horizontally-hinged steel ven- 
tilating sashes, insure an abundance of 
daylighting and fresh air within the 
building. 

Entering the main Diesel shop, one is 
impressed by the spaciousness and am- 
ple illumination of the interior. There 
is no wall between the service and repair 
bays, these sections being separated only 
by a line of roof-supporting columns on 
20-ft. centers. 


The Service Section 


The service bay is on two levels, with 
working platforms at locomotive floor 
level continuously between the service 
tracks, and a depressed general floor 
level between and alongside the track 
pits, except for a width of 17 ft. at both 
the front and rear of the building. The 
general level of the working platforms 
is fixed by the height of the decks of the 
Diesel locomotives at 4 ft. 8 in. above 
the top of rails, while the level of the 
depressed floor throughout the bay is 6 
ft. 10 in. below the platform level, and 
30 in. below the top of rail, an arrange- 
ment which gives adequate headroom 
for operations on the lower level, and, 
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Above left—West entrance to the Great Northern’s modern Diesel shop at 

Havre, Mont. The higher half of the building is the heavy repair section 

and the lower portion the light repair and service section. Above right— 

Two Diesel locomotives undergoing light repairs in service section of the 

shop. Above—While trucks are being changed out over the drop pit, side 
supports hold the locomotive body in position 


at the same time, makes it easier for the 
workmen to inspect or repair the run- 
ning gear of locomotives from the side. 

Both tracks within the service section 
are served by inspection and repair pits, 
each 205 ft. long, or long enough to ac- 
commodate a four-unit locomotive. These 
pits are of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion and have a minimum depth of 48 in, 
below top of rail, with a slight pitch from 
each end toward the center for drainage. 
Normally, protruding pit walls of 
poured-in-place concrete are provided, 
which are integral with the remainder 
of the pit construction. However, at 
Havre, the pit walls above the depressed 
floor level are open, since the pit rails 
are supported by short steel columns on 
5-ft. centers. The pit rails are of 152- 
Ib. section, being heavier than would 
otherwise be used in order to carry the 
wheel loads between the column sup- 
ports. Four clip bolts hold the rails in 
place at each support. 
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The open-pit wall construction not 
only has all of the advantages of solid 
pit wall construction, but, affording a 
22-in. opening beneath the rails between 
rail supports, also permits ready access 
to or from the pits at any point in their 
length. In addition, this construction 
improves the lighting and ventilation 
within the pits. 


The Elevated Platforms 


The elevated working platforms 
throughout the service section are of re- 
inforced concrete‘and are supported on 
concrete columns spaced 10 ft. 4 in. 
center to center longitudinally, and with 
their front faces approximately 4 ft. back 
from the adjacent pit rail, thus provid- 
ing ample space along the pits at the 
lower level for the free movement of 
shop employees in carrying out their 
work on the sides of locomotives. As a 
safety measure, a pipe railing is installed 












along the outer edge of the platform 
nearest the repair bay, while chain rail- 
ings supported on removable pipe posts 
are built along the pit sides of all of the 
platforms. Sections of the chain railing 
can be removed as desired to produce 
openings corresponding with the door 
spottings of locomotive cabs, and can be 
replaced readily when no break in the 
railing is desired. Four work benches 
and a few power tools are located on the 
working platform between the tracks, 
and fire extinguishers are also placed 
conveniently for ready use. 


Oil and Water Facilities 


Fresh lubricating oil, treated cooling 
system water and heating water, and 
compressed air are available on both of 
the service section tracks, being supplied 
through separate pipe lines suspended 
beneath the intermediate elevated plat- 
form, with suitably spaced valve outlets 
for the services required. Likewise, pipe 
lines are also provided to carry used 
crankcase oil and cooling system water 
from locomotives on either track to the 
reclamation room. 

Another feature of the service section 
is the provision of ample stairs for safe 
and convenient movement between work- 
ing levels, and of ramps at the ends of 
the shop so that materials or parts can 
be wheeled or rolled to points of use on 
either level, 

For handling heavy parts, the service 
bay is served throughout its length by a 
single I-beam, low-headroom, hand- 
racked, two-ton traveling crane, operated 
on crane runway rails 24 ft. 8 in. above 
the pit rails and supported by the build- 
ing columns and pilasters. 

Special attention was given to insure 
adequate artificial illumination within 
the shop and to supply light where most 
needed. General illumination of the 
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service shop is by means of a single . 


row of 500-watt ceiling lights, with shal- 
low-bowl reflectors, located longitudi- 
nally along its center line, above crane 
height, and by means of two lines of 
wall lights, one on each side of the sec- 
tion. The wall lights, each with 200- 
watt bulbs and bowl reflectors, are hung 
to illuminate the sides and tops of ad- 
jacent locomotives, as well as the side 
working platforms. 

Other lighting within the service bay 
includes a series of 60-watt, vapor-proof 
lights at 20-ft. intervals beneath the ele- 
vated platforms, and an independent sys- 
tem of pit lights, which includes a series 
of 100-watt protected lamps, supported 
by the elevated pit rails at intervals of 
10 ft. Supplementing this fixed light- 
ing, there are extension-cord receptacles 
at intervals of 20 ft. along each of 
the pit tracks, together with a number 
of power receptacles for 40-volt, 3-phase 
electric welding. The lighting arrange- 
ment is highly sectionalized so only 
those lights required for specific work 
under way need be turned on at any one 
time, and switches are placed so work- 
men never need go far to turn on the 
lights required. 


The Repair Section 


The repair section is designed to fa- 
cilitate the changing out of wheels or 
complete trucks, engines and main gen- 
erators, and make other heavy repairs 
so locomotives can be returned to serv- 
ice quickly. The repair bay is equipped 
with a drop-pit table, track pits, over- 
head traveling crane, two jib cranes, lye 
vat, wash rack and a number of fixed 
power tools. 


section and the floor in the building ex- 
tension. A ramp connects the two levels 
and another ramp extends to the floor 
level of the basement of the building ex- 
tension. Special care was taken to place 
expansion joints in the floor along all 
walls, columns, machine foundations, 
drop table and track pits, and at the 
ends of the track ties where they under- 
lie the floor. 

The two tracks serving the repair 
section are on 23-ft. centers and enter 
from the west end through openings 14- 
ft. wide. These openings and the three 
track openings in the service section are 
equipped with rolling steel shutter-type 
doors powered by electric motors. Each 
track incorporates a 60-ft. pit, 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep, extending from the drop-table pit 
toward the west end of the building. 


The Drop-Table Pit 


The drop-table pit, 23 ft. 3 in. wide and 
43 ft. long, is located transverse to the 
two tracks and 90 ft. from the west end 
of the building. It is equipped with a 
100-ton Whiting droptable that serves 
both tracks. Body supports are installed 
on each side of one of the tracks to sup- 
port locomotives while the wheels are be- 
ing removed. These supports are wide 
enough to permit workmen to use them 
as walks or platforms while working on 
locomotives. 

An interesting innovation in Diesel 
shop construction is the provision at 
Havre of two reinforced concrete tun- 
nels, one on each side of the drop-table 
pit, for storing spare wheels and parts 
close to the points of use. The tunnels 
are approximately 11 ft. by 8 ft. in sec- 
tion and 60 ft. long, and extend longi- 





The repair bay is equipped with facili- 
ties for lifting and handling heavy parts 
and for cleaning and repairing purposes. 
A one-ton jib crane with a 20-ft. boom 
is installed at the end of each track. A 
Whiting 25-ton overhead crane with a 
5-ton auxiliary hoist is used for lifting 
engine and main generators into and out 
of locomotives. The runway for this 
crane extends the full length of the bay. 
In one corner of the repair section, a 
7-ft. by 16-ft. lye vat, together with a 
wash rack, is available for cleaning oil 
and grease from large locomotive parts. 
A power grinder and a 28-in. upright 
drill press also are included in this sec- 
tion. 

Daylighting of the repair bay is main- 
ly through large areas of glass brick 
windows along its south side, while night 
lighting is by means of two lines of 
200-watt electric lights, one on each side 
of the bay, and a line of 750-watt bulbs 
suspended from the roof along the center 
of the bay. 


Extension Building 


The 50-ft. by 70-ft. extension at the 
east end of the Diesel shop is a one-story 
structure with a full basement. Its con- 
struction is similar to and in harmony 
with the main shop building. The main 
floor includes a large room for a work 
area and the storing of locomotive parts ; 
a room for the cleaning and processing 
of filters; a room for the cleaning and 
repairing of various parts, such as cylin- 
der heads, valves, springs, cylinder liners 
and pistons; and an office. The floor 
level is the same as the elevated working 
platforms in the service section of the 
main shop, which not only permits easy 
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FLOOR PLAN 





General plan of the Great Northern’s Diesel shop at Havre, Mont. 


The reinforced concrete floor in the 
repair bay is 5 in. thick. It is all at rail 
head level except a small area at the east 
end, where it is on the same level as the 
elevated working platforms in the service 
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tudinally between the two tracks. They 
have rails embedded in their concrete 
floors at standard track gage and are 
served by the drop table in its lowered 
position. 


trucking of parts, but also provides head- 
room for the basement. 

The room for the work area and stor- 
age occupies the south portion of this 
floor and is approximately 49 ft. by 28 
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ft. A 12-ft. by 12-ft. tool room, with 
wire mesh partitions, is located in one 
corner. The north portion of the main 
floor is divided into two main rooms; 
one for cleaning filters and the other for 
the repair of engine head and small 
parts. The filter cleaning room is ap- 
proximately 24 ft. by 40 ft. and contains 
the usual tanks and heating coils for 
cleaning and freshening filters. A one- 
ton, single-beam, overhead crane serves 
this room. In one corner is an office 11 
ft. by 12 ft. 

The head and small-parts repair room 
is approximately 24 ft. by 40 ft. and is 
adjacent to the filter-cleaning room, to 
which it is connected by a large sliding 
metal door. This room is supplied with 
long work benches and an overhead, one- 
ton hoisting crane. 


Facilities in Basement 


A large portion of the basement is de- 
voted to locker, lunch room and toilet 
facilities for employees, but it also houses 
two other rooms, each approximately 24 


sanding oi the Diesel locomotives is han- 
dled by facilities outside the shop build- 
ings. 


New Storehouse 


The new storehouse is a one-story 
brick building, 100 ft. by 55 ft., on a re- 
inforced concrete foundation with spread 
footings, and has a five-inch reinforced 
concrete floor. A line of steel columns 
on 16-ft. centers extends along the longi- 
tudinal centerline of the building. The 
roof is relatively flat and consists of 
built-up roofing on wood and steel fram- 
ing. 

The south half, or track side, of the 
building serves as a passageway for 
light trucks and for the floor storage of 
bulky parts. A three-ton overhead crane 
extends the length of this half of the 
building, the crane rails being suspended 


_- Gravity 
am ventilator 
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Typical cross section of new Havre shop 


ft. by 26 ft., one for water demineraliz- 
ing equipment and the other for recondi- 
tioning used lubricating oil. The demin- 
eralizing equipment for furnishing puri- 
fied non-scaling water for locomotive 
cooling purposes includes a cypress tub, 
8 ft. in diameter, for water storage, and 
a Permutit water-conditioning system. 
The equipment for reclaiming used 
lubricating oil includes a 100-gal. oil 
reclamation machine, heater, tanks, 
pumps and an explosion-proof exhaust 
fan with shutter. A pipe system permits 
pumping used oil from locomotives to the 
reclaiming room, or to an outside 15,- 
000-gal. storage tank, and also pumping 
fresh oil to locomotives. A 15,000-gal. 


tank for the storage of fresh lubricating 
oil is installed in a heated concrete pit 
The fueling and 


outside the structure. 
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from the roof beams. An office occupies 
one corner. The north half of the build- 
ing is equipped with shelving and racks 
for the storage of smaller locomotive 
parts. Two parallel transverse concrete 
platforms, raised slightly above the gen- 
eral floor level, are located at the east 
end of the building for the storage of 
bulky and heavy parts, and are served 
by a one-ton overhead crane. 


Heating and Ventilation 


The main Diesel shop, its extension 
and the stores building are all supplied 
by steam from the terminal powerhouse. 
The steam is used to power the pumps 
in the oil reclamation room, to heat the 
oil in the outside storage tanks, and to 
heat the buildings. Heating is by means 








of unit heaters, most of which are sus- 
pended overhead, although a number are 
hung under the elevated working plat- 
forms in the service section of the shop. 
Ventilation of the service section, 
where engine exhaust fumes are more 
prevalent than elsewhere in the shop, is 
accomplished with fan-driven roof ven- 
tilators, while gravity-type roof ventila- 
tors suffice in the general repair section, 
extension building and storehouse. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


In addition to the grinders and up- 
right drill press mentioned previously, 
the shop is equipped with a small sensi- 
tive drill press, an arbor press, an elec- 
tric pinion heater, a pinion puller, an 
electric welding machine, Magnaflux 
testing equipment and necessary small 
tools. 

Two spare freight locomotive trucks, 
one spare passenger locomotive trucw, 
one spare 16-cylinder engine, and one 
freight locomotive main generator are 
kept at the shop. Thus, any of these 
units can be substituted readily for de- 
fective or worn units on incoming loco- 
motives and the locomotives returned to 
service in the shortest time possible. The 
released units can then be repaired or 
overhauled ready for re-use in the same 
manner. 


Great Falls Shop 


The construction of the shop at Great 
Falls is similar to that at Havre, except 
that it involves steel roof-supporting 
columns. Here, the Diesel shop is 222 
ft. by 50 ft., and an extension building, 
which serves as a work shop, storeroom 
and office, as well as providing locker, 
wash room and toilet facilities, is 113 ft. 
by 25 ft. 

The drop table is 18 ft. wide, of 80- 
tons capacity, and serves two tracks as 
well as two 40-ft. wheel and truck stor- 
age tunnels. The overhead crane has a 
capacity of five tons. Like the Havre 
shop, the Great Falls shop has facilities 
to handle truck changes, but it must rely 
on the Havre shop to change out engines 
and main generators. 

The design and installation of the Die- 
sel facilities at both Havre and Great 
Falls were carried out under the general 
direction of C. M. Nye, chief engineer 
of the Great Northern until his retire- 
ment on December 31, 1945, in collabora- 
tion with I. G. Pool, general superinten- 
dent of motive power, and H. Hayes, 
general storekeeper. The new buildings 
were designed under the direct supervi- 
sion of T. D. McMahon, architect of the 
road until his retirement on December 
31, 1945, and construction at both points 
was done under contract under the su- 
pervision of G. S. Winkler, division en- 
gineer. 
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March Purchases $130, 714,000 


Railway buying of materials, supplies and fuel shows 


slight recession from 1944-45 high, but large volume 
continues and reaches $374,894,000 for first quarter 


AILWAY purchases of materials, 

supplies and fuel (excluding equip- 
ment) by Class I railroads during March 
aggregated $130,714,000, and registered 
a gain over the $111,931,000 spent dur- 
ing February when they dropped lower 
than purchases for any month since May, 
1943. March purchases were 1 per cent 
less than the January total, but topped 
the February low by 17 per cent. They 
were 2 per cent less than similar pur- 
chases during March, 1945, and 9 per 
cent below the same month in 1944; 
however, they exceeded the $117,407,000 
expenditure for similar material during 
March, 1943, by 11 per cent, were 14 
per cent more than the same month of 
1942 and 39 per cent greater than the 
$94,303,000 expended during March, 
1941, according to estimates prepared 
by Railway Age and based upon indi- 
vidual reports received from 76 carriers. 


Three Months Expenditures 


Expenditures for similar materials 
during the first three months of 1946 
amounted to $374,894,000, a reduction of 


1 per cent, compared with the first quar- 
ter last year; they are approximately 6 
per cent less than 1944 purchases during 
the same three months, top the $313,957,- 
000 for the same period of 1943 by 19 
per cent, are 14 per cent greater than 
during the comparable period of 1942 
and 48 per cent more than the $253,895,- 
000 spent during the first quarter of 
1941. 

Exclusive of fuel, Class I railroads 
spent $77,751,000 during March for 
products from manufacturers. This is 
approximately 3 per cent less than dur- 
ing January, when such expenditures 
amounted to $80,518,000; however, it 
tops the $61,941,000 spent in February 
by 26 per cent; is 8 per cent less than 
March, 1945, purchases, and 14 per cent 
under the same month of 1944, It tops 
March, 1943, purchases in the same cate- 
gory by 14 per cent, is approximately 4 
per cent less than 1942, but is 23 per 
cent greater than the $63,190,000 ex- 
pended for the same materials during 
March, 1941. 

Purchases of materials and supplies 
(excluding fuel) for the first quarter 


aggregated $220,210,000, a drop of 7 per 
cent below the $237,472,000 spent for 
similar materials and supplies during the 
same three months of 1945, and 11 per 
cent less than the same 1944 period. The 
$183,235,000 expended during the corre- 
sponding months of 1943 was exceeded 
by 20 per cent. The 1945 first quarter 
total was 4 per cent less than equivalent 
1942 purchases, but 31 per cent greater 
than the $167,634,000 expenditure for 
the same materials during the first quar- 
ter of 1941. 


Miscellaneous Materials Lower 


Perceptible easing has been manifest 
in buying railway materials and supplies 
that, for the most part, comprise store- 
house stocks. March receipts totaled 
$65,964,000, a drop of 6 per cent below 
those for January, but exceed the $55,- 
344,000 spent for the same material dur- 
ing February by 19 per cent. They are 
approximately 9 per cent less than simi- 
lar purchases during March, 1945, and 
12 per cent below purchases during the 
same month of 1944. They top the $56,- 
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Railway Purchases January, February and March 1941-1946, Class I Roads 
































Miscellaneous Materials and Supplies—(Thousands) Rails—( Thousands) 

pace oer ee iia —~ 

1946* 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1946* 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 
January $69,885 $66,609 $64,987 $49,000 $68,988 $45,387 $4,836 $5,734 $6,423 4,811 $3,071 $3,459 

February 55,344 63,245 65,693 48,407 63,148 43,400 836 5,962 6,264 4,340 3,813 : 
March 65,964 72,791 75,033 56,911 71,103 53,988 3,606 6,531 7,700 4,718 3,766 57160 
"$191,193 $202,645 $205,713 $154,318 $203,239 $142,775 $9,278 $18,227 $20,387 $13,869 $10,650 $13,908 
Crossties—(Thousands) Total Materials and Supplies (Less Fuel—(Thousands) 

seo a —— BLN ae ra ae 
a “$5,792 $5,601 $6,895 $4,037 $4,871 $ 3,434 ° $80,518 $77,944 $78,305 $57,848 $76,930 $52,280 
Delaware 5,762 5°459 6,675 4.530 4.814 3,475 61,941 74,666 78,632 57,277 71,775 52,164 
March 8,181 57540 7;370 6,481 6,100 4042 77,751 84,862 90,103 68,110 80,969 63,190 
$19,735 $16,600 $20,940 $15,048 $15,785 $10,951 $220,210 $237,472 $247,040 $183,235 $229,674 $167,634 

Fuel—( Thousands) Total Materials, Supplies & Fuel—(Thousands) 

ne Se ee ee sk Reg. ae AS OT aaa ET iia A Sarees. 
Seeuary $51,735 $47,826 $50,341 $39,883 $32,851 $27,254 $132,249 $125,770 $128,646 $97,731 $109,781 $ 79,534 
February 49,990 43,349 50,041 41.542 31,991 27'894 111,931 118,015 128,673 98:819 103,766 80,058 
March 52,963 48,538 53,277 49,297 34,025 31.113 130,714 133,400 «143,380 ~=—s«:117,407 114,994 94,303 
$154,688 $139,713 $153,659 $130,722 $98,867 $86,261 $374,894 $377,185 $400,699 $313,957 $328,541 $253,895 


* Subject to Revision. 








911,000 expenditure for the same mate- 
rial during March, 1943, by 16 per cent, 
are 7 per cent less than the March, 1942, 
total, but are 22 per cent greater than 
the $53,988,000 spent during the same 
month of 1941. 

Class I roads spent $191,193,000 for 
miscellaneous materials and supplies dur- 
ing the first three months of 1946, which 
was a drop of 6 per cent below the same 
period last year; 7 per cent less than the 
$205,713,000 expended during the first 
quarter of 1944; 24 per cent above the 
same three months of 1943; 6 per cent 
less than the $203,239,000 spent during 
the first quarter of 1942; and 34 per cent 
greater than the same period of 1941. 

Although purchase figures reflect an 


during March amounted to $8,181,000, 
or 41 per cent more than for January 
and 42 greater than February. March, 
1946, purchases are 48 per cent more 
than the March, 1945, total; 11 per cent 
above the $7,370,000 spent during the 
same month of 1944; exceed the March, 
1943, total by 26 per cent; are 34 per 
cent greater than during the comparable 
month of 1942; and are 102 per cent 
more than the March, 1941, crosstie ex- 
penditure. 

Crosstie purchases for the first quar- 
ter aggregated $19,735,000, an increase 
of 19 per cent over the 1945 expenditure 
for the same period, but are 6 per cent 
less than the $20,940,000 expended for 
similar material during the first three 








Materials and Supplies in Stock—Class I Railroads 


Rail, New 

Fuel & S. H. 

(000) (000) 

meaten 1. 1036 ......- 23,398 $34,168 
mMascn 1, 1937 ....... 31,669 35,990 
mance 2, 3930 ......- 28,822 32,238 
mearce 3, 1939 ....... 27,100 26,229 
March 1, 1940 ....... 23,190 31,546 
Maren 1, 1941 ..... 27,105 28,217 
March 1, 1942 40,198 23,886 
Oe: ee 45,374 20,651 
March 1, 1944 49,749 25,199 
January 1, 1945 ...... 59,182 24,292 
February 1, 194 56,398 25,149 
March 1, 1945 52,237 26,760 
April 1, 1945 52,313 27,142 
May 1, 1945 51,236 26,057 
Se Ee | ee 51,402 24,238 
July 1, 1945 .... 53,708 25,213 
August 1, 1945 .. 56,248 26,332 
September 1, 1945 55,333 25,611 
October 1, 1945 57,279 25,158 
November 1, 1945 54,710 23,942 
December 1, 1945 54,685 23,624 
January 1, 1946* ... 51,820 24,850 
February 1, 1946* . 56,217 23,059 
March 1, 1946* 62,510 22,517 


* Subject to Revision. 


Cross Stores 
ties Stock Scrap Total 
(000) (000) (000) (000) 
$51,906 $170,536 $ 7,890 $287,898 
52,560 211,383 ,604 340,206 
68,558 240,790 11,642 382,050 
63,346 196,669 10,239 323,583 
60,615 230,045 11,576 356,972 
62,455 228,012 10,859 356,648 
64,290 360,946 10,489 499,809 
58,999 371,835 10,385 507,244 
76,254 393,892 9,925 555,019 
72,434 437,575 10,155 603,638 
75,259 440,353 10,021 607,180 
78,090 439,922 14,093 611,102 
78,236 441,106 15,345 614,142 
74,792 448,326 10,414 610,825 
70,302 450,437 10,110 606,489 
67,450 450,773 9,494 606,638 
66,422 449,821 9,280 608,103 
62,070 448,110 13,979 605,103 
63,300 450,008 10,183 605,928 
64,000 450,689 10,275 603,616 
65,872 448,990 10,104 603,275 
72,533 435,293 11,263 595,759 
76,768 438,067 10,688 604,799 
77,912 433,178 10,613 606,730 








increase in crossties purchased during 
the first three months of this year, it is 
still too early to draw any optimistic 
conclusions, as from all indications the 
railways will be hard pressed to secure 
sufficient crossties for replacement pur- 
poses, even though the increases regis- 
tered so far should be maintained for the 
remainder of 1946. Crosstie purchases 
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months of 1944. However, they exceed 
the same three months of 1943 by 31 per 
cent, are 25 per cent greater than the 
same period of 1942 and top by 80 per 
cent the $10,951,000 spent for crossties 
during the first three months of 1941. 
Rail purchases during March partly 
recovered from the seven-year low regis- 
tered during February, when purchases 


in this category tobogganed to $836,000. 
However, with the tremendous loss of 
steel production caused by the steel, coal 
and railroad strikes, seasonal deliveries 
are expected to be set well back and be- 
low those of previous years. Rail de- 
liveries during March amounted to $3,- 
606,000, or 26 per cent below January 
purchases, but 331 per cent greater than 
in February. March rail purchases are 
approximately 45 per cent less than for 
the comparable month of 1945, 53 per 
cent less than during the same month of 
1944, 24 per cent less than the March, 
1943, total, 4 per cent below purchases 
during the third month of 1942 and 30 
per cent less than the $5,160,000 expend- 
ed for rail during the corresponding 
month of 1941. 

The need for greater tonnage of rail 
is further evidenced by the fact that the 
$9,278,000 expended for this material 
during the first quarter dropped 49 per 
cent below the $18,227,000 rail expendi- 
ture during the comparable period of 
1945, and 54 per cent, 33 per cent, 13 per 
cent and 33 per cent less, respectively, 
than for the first three months of 1944, 
1943, 1942 and 1941. 

Class I roads spent $52,963,000 for 
fuel during March, 2 per cent more than 
in January and 6 per cent more than dur- 
ing February. March fuel purchases are 
more than 9 per cent greater than the 
same month of 1945, and approximately 
1 per cent below March, 1944; however, 
they exceed the $49,297,000 expended for 
this material during the comparable 
month of 1943 by 7 per cent, are 56 per 
cent more than the same month of 1942, 
and 70 per cent more than the $31,113,- 
000 for March, 1941. 

Expenditures for fuel during the first 
quarter amounted to $154,688,000 and 
top the same three months of last year 
by 11 per cent, are greater than the com- 
parable period of 1944 by one per cent, 
top the same three months of 1943 by 18 
per cent, are.56 per cent more than 
1942, and are 79 per cent greater than 

(Continued on page 1222) 
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Railroad Management Faces a Decision— 


Defense or Appeasement 





This article is adapted from a 
memorandum sent by its author 
to the presidents of A.A.R. mem- 
ber roads with the comment that 
“something must be done to 
awaken the public to the serious- 
ness of the threat to this indus- 
try” clearly indicated by the 
political dogmas and labor unrest 
that recently have plagued it. 
“Today we have a truce with the 
brotherhoods,” Mr. Stover con- 
tinued. “When this expires a 
year hence, we may be met with 
another group making even 
greater and more impossible de- 
mands. I submit that the gravity 
of the situation makes a do-noth- 
ing policy intolerable.” 











NCOUNTED millions of words 
have been printed and spoken into 
microphones during the past few months 
about the railroads’ negotiations with 
the brotherhoods. Between May 18 and 
25, special bulletins told the public hour- 
ly of the drift toward a disastrous strike. 
Out of all this mass of publicity, can you 
recall a single effective explanation of 
the railroads’ problems in trying to meet 
union demands ? 

The events which finally forced Presi- 
dent Truman’s unprecedented appeal to 
Congress on May 25 are proof of the 
shocking lack of constructive publicity 
by the railroads on their side of the con- 
troversy. An alarmed public clamored 
for action; it demanded: “Run the 
trains!” But the public took no sides 
on the merits of the dispute. How could 
it take a side favorable to management, 
when management had made a secret of 
its position on the points at issue ? 

It is not suggested here that railroad 
propaganda, in a belated, last-minute of- 
fensive, could have altered the course of 
the strike. This proposal is not for that 
sort of propaganda. The problem is one 
of education; and educational processes 
work slowly, with 140,000,000 people in 
the classroom. 

The dramatic display of the power of 
public opinion which compelled govern- 
ment action must convince railroad ex- 
ecutives of at least these five self-evident 
facts: 


1. The public has been jolted into a recogni- 
tion of its utter dependence upon sound, 
efficient rail transportation. It knows, 
more than ever before, what the rail- 
roads mean to the life of the nation. 
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By HOLLY STOVER 
President, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


2. The public does not realize the threat 
to our railroads in irresponsible legisla- 
tion and exorbitant labor demands. 

3. Subversive elements flood Congress and 
the press and radio with skillful, insidi- 
ous propaganda, against which private 
industry has offered no adequate defense. 

4. The pressure of public opinion can force 
the government to act. 

5. Self-preservation demands that the rail- 
roads enlist public support, by cultivating 
an informed public. 


Exerted blindly, inspired by panic—as 
in the case of this strike—the demands of 
the public can seldom have lasting, con- 
structive influence. Escape is the only 
goal of hysterical action. Only a well- 
informed public can act intelligently. 


The Public Doesn’t Know 


A recent survey, conducted by the rail- 
way trade press,* catalogued the danger- 
ous lack of information and the serious 
misconceptions about the economic posi- 
tion of the railroads among railroad em- 
ployees. If the railroad men themselves 
are so ignorant of true conditions in their 
own industry, how vast must be the ig- 
norance of the public at large! 

As Railway Age points out: 


“On the cost side of railway operations— 
the level of railroad wages is largely deter- 
mined by railway employees themselves, 
through the exercise of their organized po- 
litical power. They cannot very well be 
expected to restrain their demands to a level 
which will permit the railroads to continue 
their existence as private property as long 
as the general impression prevails that the 
return on investment in the railroads was 
27 per cent in a year when, actually, it was 
only a little more than 4 per cent. On the 
revenue side—the degree of government- 
aided competition against the railroads and 
the level of railway rates are, largely, the 
product of public opinion.” 


During the “armistice week”—May 18 
to 25—many polls of public opinion were 
taken. Men in every walk of life were 
questioned. Nearly all expressed the be- 
lief that American railroad men work 
long hours for low pay. The editors and 
writers on many influential newspapers 
and periodicals believe the same. 

Mr. Whitney dwelt upon the fact that 
his men were away from home part of 
the time. Men who make a career on 
the railroads know and expect this. Any 





* Railway Age, March 23, 1946. 


man who seeks a position as trainman 
knows that the train he expects to ride is 
not a merry-go-round spinning around 
his home; he expects to ride from divi- 
sion to division. No professional “bleed- 
ing heart” can picture railroad men as 
martyrs, oppressed by their industry, if 
the truth be known. 

A quick digest of some of the findings 
of the railway employees’ poll will illus- 
trate the need for corrective publicity and 
economic education... 


—62 per cent of all rail employees ques- 
tioned stated not only that they like their 
work, but that they would re-enter railroad- 
ing if they were selecting their life work 
over again. 

—70 per cent of railway employees con- 
sider their chances for promotion “fair” and 
“good.” 

—Less than one-third realize that the rail- 
roads pay the total cost of their unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

—73 per cent believe that the railroads 
have made a profit over the past 15-year 
period; 93 per cent say they are making a 
profit now, The average of their estimates 
as to the ratio on invested capital which the 
railroads should earn is 10 per cent. 

—Only 2 out of 5 employees had heard 
of any recent government action concerning 
the present method of setting freight rates. 

—3 out of 5 had never heard of land-grant 
rates, and scarcely more than one-fourth of 
these had heard of any proposal to repeal 
these rates. 

—79 per cent approve of “full crew regu- 
lations.” Nearly 65 per cent approve regu- 
lations limiting the number of cars per train. 

—Less than half the respondents realize 
that employees receive a larger share of 
railroad revenues than stockholders receive. 
Their guess as to the employees’ cut was 35 
per cent. (The actual figure for 1944 was 
40.88 per cent.) 


How many people in America know 
that 100 miles is a day’s work for train- 
men? How many know that this basis 
for measuring a day’s pay has not been 
changed for half a century? How many 
know of the burden placed on railroad 
operations by make-work provisions and 
feather-bedding in existing labor con- 
tracts—or of the subsidized or tax-aided 
competition by water, air and highway 
carriers? They don’t know how few 
hours per week the average trainman 
works to earn his base pay. 

If the public realized the precarious 
financial position of most of the roads 
during the thirties, and then pictured the 
recession from peak wartime traffic and 
its effect on revenues, they could appre- 
ciate the threat to solvency in pyramidng 
expenses—class one treated cross-ties, 
for example, at $2.26 each; steel, lumber, 
equipment of all types; plus the recent 
government wage awards; plus the in- 
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crease granted in coal of 40 to 50 cents 
per ton. 

Judging from editorial expressions, the 
public has accepted the Railway Labor 
Act as an almost model statute for the 
preservation of industrial peace on the 
railroads. This impression might have 
been justified, if the act had been consis- 
tently and impartially administered. It is 
not widely realized that since 1941, when 
President Roosevelt encouraged his 
“fact-finding” board to become in effect 
partisan negotiators, the act has made 
litle contribution to railroad labor rela- 
tions. By-passed again, in 1943, it failed 
in 1946 in its purpose of protecting the 
railroads from the _ take-it-or-leave-it 
blitzkrieg directed by Mr. Whitney. And 
Whitney’s cynical threat to influence the 
next elections with the millions in his 
union treasury received only passing no- 
tice in the press. 

These are facts which affect public 
welfare. When public servants flout the 
purpose of important legislation, the pub- 
lic should know about it. 

Beneficial legislation is quietly blocked 
by organized minorities and pressure 
greups, while the public remains igno- 
rant of its need. Capitol Hill loses in- 
terest in the Bulwinkle bill, for example, 
when union lobbyists put the finger on it. 

Although vitally concerned, the public 
doesn’t know these things, because it 
hasn’t been told. 


What Should Be Done 


For the past several years, under the 
auspices of the A. A. R., millions of dol- 
lars of railroad money have been spent 
in national advertising. It is not neces- 
sary to criticize this advertising to make 
the point that its subject matter has made 
little reference, if any, to the railroads’ 
most urgent message to the public. Only 
recently, while the management commit- 
tee was endeavoring to negotiate with 
Messrs. Whitney and Johnston, full-page 
ads appeared in a number of periodicals 
under the caption: “The Flanged Wheel 
on the Steel Rail.” Giving due credit to 
the purpose and conception of this ad, its 
cost represents monies wasted, when the 
relative unimportance of its message is 
weighed against the need for publishing 
constructive information about the rail- 
roads’ problems. And today, with re- 
ceipts shrinking and expenses mounting, 
the railroads cannot afford to waste 
money. 

It is proposed that American railroads 
take immediate joint action to appraise 
this situation and to adopt a program 
leading to its correction. Machinery for 
such action exists within the framework 
of the A. A. R. A special committee, 
which should be appointed for this pur- 
pose, could function either within the 
association or as a separate body. Under 
the direction of this committee, the pres- 
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ent publicity and public relations activi- 
ties of the railroads should be thoroughly 
analyzed, and a report prepared as to its 


* character, cost, extent and effectiveness. 


From this analysis, a vigorous program 
should be developed, covering all phases 
of the job to be done. This program 
should then be submitted to the railroads 
for approval and adoption. 

It should be borne in mind that this 
proposal does not contemplate merely a 
change in the copy style of current ad- 
vertising. It embraces the whole field 
of public relations, including the direc- 
tion of editorial treatment of railroad 
affairs, publicity releases and educational 
work of all kinds. It should be empha- 
sized that no radical approach to railroad 
publicity is intended. It must be con- 
structive rather than controversial. It 
should be directed by a high degree of 
industrial statesmanship, and would at all 
times be under the control of the railroad 
publicity committee. 


All in the Same Boat 


The time for appeasement has gone. 
Time for the rebuilding of trampled- 
down fences is fast running out. It is 
hoped that every railroad will recognize 
its responsibility in cooperating to meet 
a danger common to all. If objections 
arise to this proposal, they can be ironed 
out in discussion. 

As the president of a medium-sized 
railroad, I believe that if the railroads 
will adopt a program comparable to those 





250-ton wrecking crane 


The crane pictured above was delivered recently 
to the Atlantic Coast Line and put in service 
at Rocky Mount, N. C. It is one of three now 
on order. The remaining two will be assigned 
to Waycross, Ga. and Florence, S. C. 





employed by other industries—revealing 
the facts—telling the truth—educating 
the public and railroad employees— 
within a year’s time they would see a 
noticeable change in the public’s attitude. 
If we can give the public a broader con- 
ception of the service performed by the 
American railroads, and an insight into 
their operating problems, we may rea- 
sonably expect more intelligent support 
from the public on these problems which 
threaten the railroads’ survival. 


March Purchases 
(Continued from page 1220) 


the $86,261,000 spent for the same ma- 
terial during the first quarter of 1941. 


Inventory Values High 


Materials and supplies carried in stock 
by Class I railroads. amounted to $606,- 
730,000 on March 1, 1946, according to 
reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This total reflects little 
change compared with the March 1, 
1945, balance; however, it is 9 per cent 
greater than the materials and supplies 
on hand March 1, 1944; 21 per cent 
more than the $499,809,000 in stock at 
the same time in 1942 and 70 per cent 
greater than the March 1, 1941, balance, 
which amounted to $356,648,000. 

According to Railway Age estimates, 
fuel supplies in stock March 1 amounted 
to $62,510,000, an increase of 20 per cent 
over the $52,237,000 supply on hand 
March 1, 1945; 26 per cent greater than 
1944, 56 per cent more than the $40,- 
198,000 fuel supply on March 1, 1942, 
and 131 per cent above the $27,105,000 
on the same date in 1941. 

Crosstie inventories still reflect the 
serious lag in field production that has 
prevailed during the past few years. The 
value of crossties in stock on March 1 
was $77,912,000, which approximates 
the $78,090,000 on hand at the same 
time during 1945, but is 2 per cent more 
than the March 1, 1944, balance, 21 per 
cent over the March 1, 1942, stock, and 
25 per cent greater than the same 1941 
date. 

Rail in stock on March 1 totaled $22,- 
517,000, the lowest level for the same 
date since 1943; it is 16 per cent less 
than the March, 1945 balance; 11 per 
cent below 1944, 6 per cent below the 
March 1, 1942, inventory, and 20 per 
cent less than the comparable month of 
1941. Scrap on hand was valued at 
$10,613,000, or 25 per cent less than the 
supply one year earlier; it tops the bal- 
ance on March 1, 1944, by 6 per cent, 
is 1 per cent more than on the same date 
in 1942, but about 2 per cent less than 
the amount on hand March 1, 1941. 
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Unloader for 
Towmotor Lift Trucks 


A hydraulically operated unloader for 
use in conjunction with all Towmotor 
lift trucks has been announced recently 
by the Towmotor Corporation, 1226 E. 
152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 

Designed primarily for the loading 
and unloading of box cars, this device 
has two double-acting hydraulic cylin- 
ders (one at each side) which move the 
vertical rack forward, pushing the load 
off the forks. The unloader is operated 
by the driver from his regular position 
and all controls are so located as not to 
obstruct vision. 


Improved 


Transporter 


Automatic Transportation Company, 
149 West 87th Street, Chicago 20, IIL, 
has announced new models of its Trans- 
porter line of electric hand trucks. These 
are powered by heavy-duty mdustrial 
truck type d. c. motors which are more 
compact and efficient than pre-war mod- 
els. Improvements include brush hold- 
ers, redesigned commutator cover and 
relocated leads. 

Structural changes constitute a com- 
plete redesign of the driving unit. Prin- 
cipal modifications, which result in free 
access for maintenance and greater dur- 
ability for working parts, include a new 
magnetic contactor with silver alloy tips 
that do not “build up” or “crater”; new 








Towmotor lift truck equipped with new hydraulic unloading device 


commutator type collector rings equipped 
with carbon brushes, eliminating the 
need for lubrication ; simplified controller 
with reduced number of contacts; larger 
and stronger double-pitch reduction 
chains; stronger countershaft; larger 
countershaft bearings to compensate for 
larger brake, and simplified wiring. 

The brakes are applied automatically 
by release of the guide handle and it is 
claimed they will bring a fully-loaded 
Transporter to an immediate stop on 
grades up to ten per cent. 

A new hydraulic lift pump is used 





New Transporter hand truck for platform loading 
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which reduces by two-thirds the time 
necessary to get a load in moving posi- 
tion. This reduction is achieved through 
a combination of low pressure (high 
speed) eylinders for raising the platform 
into contact with skid or pallet and a 
high pressure (low speed) cylinder for 
raising the load. As soon as the plat- 
form encounters the load resistance, the 
fluid from the low pressure cylinder by- 
passes back into the reservoir and the 
high pressure cylinder raises the load. 

The new Transporter is manufactured 
in four models—4,000 and 6,000 Ib. ca- 
pacity platform type for skid platform; 
4,000 Ib. fork type for pallet loads; and 
a special 3,000 Ib. capacity fork model 
for tin plate. 


Ticket Printing 
Register 


Printing, stocking, auditing and con- 
trol of inventories of thousands of dif- 
ferent tickets now used by railroads have 
been simplified by the development of a 
ticket printing and issuing register de- 
signed to meet the special requirements 
of railroads by the General Register Cor- 
poration, 36 33rd Street,. Long Island 
City, N. Y. The first insvallation of this 
new ticket printing and issuing register 
was made by the Pennsylvania in the 
Philadelphia suburban station, where this 
machine is in operation, and another in- 
stallation has been arranged for the 
New York Central in Grand Central 
terminal, New York. 

These machines, now operating, print 
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and issue 250 different coach tickets of 
the size and type in general use. Fifty 
active stations are designated by name 
on an eight inch dial and tickets are 
printed and issued by rotating a pointer 
to the desited destination. Agents need 
only know the names of the stations. 
Tickets to two hundred or more inactive 
stations are issued by the insertion of 
matrices in a slot at one side of the dial. 
These matrices are alphabetically ar- 
ranged by name and are easily selected. 

It is unnecessary to stamp or fill in 
anything on the ticket, since all tickets 
issued automatically have printed there- 
on: 


. Station of origin 

. Station of destination 
date 

. serial number 

. amount of fare 

. seller’s identification code. 


The sale of tickets is thus speeded up 
greatly. Furthermore, since fare 
amounts are shown for each sale, the 
use of the rate book is unnecessary. 
Should more than one ticket be required 
to the same destination, it is only neces- 
sary to press the button the required 
number of times, no re-selection being 
necessary. 

An analysis of sales is constantly 
available, a numerator panel at all times 
indicating the number of tickets sold to 
each of the 50 active selling destinations, 
the total number sold to miscellaneous 
less active selling destinations, the grand 
total of tickets sold to all destinations, 
and the serial number of the last ticket 
issued. A duplicate record of each ticket 
issued is printed on a duplicate record- 
ing tape. 

The machine has numerous account- 
ing safety features, such as the individual 
operator’s key which marks each ticket 
with the operator’s code number and 
without which no ticket can be issued 
from the machine. The. opening and 
closing tickets of each tour automatically 
print the operator’s name at the top and 
bottom of the recording tape which is 
used as an auditor’s control and which 
is produced in duplicate, one copy of 
which, if desired, can be locked in the 
machine. 

The ticket magazine holds 8,000 tick- 
ets in strip form, blank except for the 
preprinted name of the transportation 
company and usual conditions of sale. 
Tickets, accordingly, are not negotiable 
until issued. 

Another machine, which will be 
available shortly and which will oper- 
ate in the same manner as the one 
described above, will embody all the fea- 
tures of this machine and also provide 
for round trips, with different fares for 
the outward and return trips; rail, bus 
and ferry combinations; interline tick- 
ets, and the like, issuing the required 
number of attached coupons of different 
values and character in one operation. 


Aunkwhd 
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Capable of handling loads up to 72 tons the Roustabout 
crane is adaptable for both shop and storehouse use 


Hughes-Keenan 


Roustabout Crane 


A 7¥%-ton capacity crane, designated 
the Roustabout MC-4, has been devel- 
oped by the Hughes-Keenan Company, 
642 Newman Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Powered by an International four-cylin- 
der tractor engine, this new Roustabout 
has five forward and one reverse speeds 
and can attain speeds of 10 m. p. h. for- 
ward and 13% m. p. h. in reverse. 

The load hoist is the inclosed worm 
gear type and single thread worm drive 
with self-contained reversing mechanism. 
All parts are enclosed and operate in oil. 
Three-part hoist line is used for 15,000 
Ib, loads at 20 f.p.m.; two-part line for 
10,000 Ib. at 30 f.p.m. and single line for 
5,000 Ib. loads at 60 f.p.m. 

All controls are conveniently located 
within easy reach of operator and a sepa- 
rate lever for each operation provides 
for motion in both directions and neutral 
position, with automatic brake in neutral. 

The chassis frame is of heavy steel 
members and the dead axle, which is of 
special alloy steel, supports the drive 





“X-P” corrugated board material handling pallet 


wheels; the frame absorbs all operating 
and load strains. Having an overall 
width of 96 in. and a length (not includ- 
ing boom) of 105 in., the Roustabout 
MC-4 has a turning radius of 20 ft. 6 in. 
and is designed to permit unobstructed 
vision for the operator at all times. 


Expendable Pallet 
of Corrugated Board 


The new “X-P” (Expendable pallet) 
produced by Techtmann Industries, 714 
W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis., is designed to expedite shipping 
and reduce dead-weight. 

It is claimed that a 60 per cent reduc- 
tion in weight is achieved in this 4-way 
pallet by the use of a double corrugated 
board top, which is supported on square 
or round wood blocks. The entire top 


and block ends are dipped in a water- 
resistant adhesive which seals off mois- 
ture from the load. This low cost pallet 
will carry 4,000 Ib. loads and tests show 
it will survive a number of trips without 
appreciable damage. 
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To Run New York to 
Texas Through Train 


‘“‘Kast-West Sunshine Special’’ 
starts July 7 with a New 
York-Mexico car 


Daily through train service between New 
York and Washington, D. C., and the prin- 
cipal cities of Texas via St. Louis, Mo., 
will begin operation on July 7, with the in- 
auguration by the Pennsylvania, Missouri 
Pacific and Texas & Pacific of the “East- 
West Sunshine Special,” according to a 
joint announcement on June 13 by P. J. 
Neff, chief executive officer of the M. P.; 
Martin Ciement, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, and W. G. Vollmer, president of the 
Texas & Pacific. The new train will con- 
sist of through sleeping cars with open sec- 
tions and rooms of various types, through 
reclining-seat coaches, lounge car, dining 
car and baggage car. It will use the St. 
Louis Union station but will not be switched 
at that point, the announcement emphasized. 

In their statement the three railway offi- 
cers said that intensive studies by the three 
roads have indicated that they are now 
handling, or expect to handle, a volume of 
passenger traffic sufficient to justify the 
operation of this train. Mr. Clement hailed 
the new service as “a most important mile- 
stone in American railroad history,” and 
added that “St. Louis, already a great rail- 
road center and gateway to the Southwest, 
gains in importance and prestige. We are 
proud of this plan for a solid through train 
—the first of its kind to be inaugurated.” 

Mr. Vollmer termed the new train “an- 
other vital step in the development of the 
Southwest” and a “happy culmination of 
plans that have long been under way by the 
lines serving St. Louis and the Southwest.” 

“The railroads serving St. Louis have 
long recognized the fact that through serv- 
ice which would eliminate the necessity for 
a change of trains at St. Louis would be a 
great convenience to travelers,” Mr. Neff 
declared. “The new ‘East-West Sunshine 
Special’ will place the important cities of 
the Southwest in direct connection with the 
cities of the Atlantic seaboard. Carefully 
made surveys show that a vast majority of 
the American people still prefer to do their 
traveling in comfortable railroad trains, and 
we are going to do everything possible to 
Provide them with the kind of service our 
surveys show they want.” Mr. Neff added 
that negotiations for the operation of 
through sleeping cars via St. Louis and 
other eastern lines is being continued. 

The new train will consist of sleeping 
Cars and coaches running between New 
York and Dallas-Ft. Worth, New York 
and San Antonio, and Washington and 
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Houston-Galveston. Through sleeping cars 
between New York and Houston-Galveston, 
Washington and Dallas-Ft. Worth, and 
New York and El Paso will also be han- 
dled, and a through sleeping car between 
New York and Mexico City, Mex., will be 
operated via Laredo, Tex., and the National 
Railways of Mexico. 

On its first westbound trip, the train will 
leave Pennsylvania station, New York, on 
Sunday, July 7, at 9:30 p. m.; Washington 
at 8:45 p. m.; Baltimore at 9:25 p. m.; and 
Philadelphia at 10:58 p. m. (all Eastern 
Standard time) and will arrive in St. Louis 
Union station on Monday at 4:40 p. m.,, 
Central time. After being serviced at St. 
Louis, departure will be at 5:30 p. m., with 
arrival in Dallas Tuesday at 9:50 a. m., 
Central time. Arrival in Fort Worth will 
be at 10:45 a. m.; Houston at 2:00 p. m.; 
Galveston at 4:10 p. m.; and San Antonio 
at 5:35 p. m., the same day. The through 
car will reach Mexico City at 8:50 a. m., 
Central time, July 11. 

While the first trip to the East coast will 
leave Texas points on Sunday, June 7, the 
connecting car from Mexico City will start 
from that point on July 5 at 5:00 p. m, 
Central time. Departure on July 7 from 
San Antonio will be at 9:00 a. m.; Galves- 
ton, 9:45 a. m.; Houston, 12:01 p. m.; Fort 
Worth, 3:15 p. m.; and Dallas, 4:15 p. m., 
with arrival in St. Louis Union station on 
Monday, July 8, at 8:30 a. m., Central 
time. Leaving St. Louis at 9:30 a. m., the 
train will arrive in Philadelphia at 5:37 
a. m., New York at 7:20 a. m.; Baltimore 
at 6:15 a. m., and Washington, 7:40 a. m., 
Eastern time. 

Following announcement of the through 
train, Robert R. Young, chairman of the 
board of the Chesapeake & Ohio, said, “The 
announcement that the bottleneck at St. 
Louis has finally been broken following an 
intensive newspaper advertising campaign 
conducted by the Chesapeake & Ohio Sys- 
tem demonstrates once again the power of 
the press in mobilizing public opinion. St. 
Louis, the natural gateway to the South- 
west, gains in importance and prestige by 
this move and it is to be hoped that non- 
stop service from the East to the West 
coast can be promptly provided through St. 
Louis.” 


C. & O. Breaks Own Coal 
Loading Record 


The bituminous coal loaded by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio on June 5 constituted the 
largest single-day volume in the history of 
the road, it was reported by Robert J. 
Bowman, president. The loadings totaled 
5,140 cars. The largest previous volume 
loaded in one day was at the time of a 
British coal strike on September 9, 1927, 
when 5,138 cars were loaded at the mines 
served by the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Big Demand for Cars 
Foreseen by Kendall 


Expects requirements to rise 
now that rail and coal 
strikes are settled 


With the railroad and coal strikes settled, 
“it is a safe assumption that the demands 
for all types of freight car equipment will 
increase during the next several months,” 
making it “highly important for the eco- 
nomic life of the nation that all shippers 
and receivers load and unload cars without 
delay and carriers transport cars expedi- 
tiously,” Chairman Warren C. Kendall of 
the Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, said in his June re- 
port on the “National Transportation Situ- 
ation.” He noted that the loading trend “is 
again upward in practically all commodity 
groups in connection with industry recon- 
version plans,” and that there are “increased 
demands for cars for transporting food and 
fuel to the ports for export to foreign coun- 
tries.” 

No Relief in Sight—With respect to 
the box-car situation, Mr. Kendall saw 
“little, if any, relief in sight.” At the 
present time, he said, requirements for box 
cars for loading grain and grain products 
and other miscellaneous commodities “equal 
those of any previous heavy loading period.” 
Among other factors in the situation are the 
calls for box cars to assist in handling pota- 
toes normally handled in refrigerator cars 
and the watermelon crop normally handled 
in ventilated box and stock cars. The move-# 
ment of melons from Florida for the current 
season through June 1 this year is 77.2 per 
cent greater than for the same period last 
year. 

On the other hand, demands for auto box 
cars have been reduced as a result of the 
drop in production due to lack of parts. In 
this connection, the C. S. D. chairman noted 
that daily loadings of set-up automobiles 
have decreased from a high of 1,657 car- 
loads reached on May 9 to 539 carloads on 
June 4. He added that it was not possible 
to forecast accurately the resumption of 
volume loading, but “manufacturers are 
making every effort to replenish their sup- 
ply of parts in order to resume full oper- 
ating schedules at the earliest date possible.” 

The heavy loadings of watermelons have 
taken all available ventilated box cars, and 
many regular box cars, too, as noted above. 
Special Car Order No. 37 is still in effect, 
providing for prompt relocation of the ven- 
tilated cars on home rails. All requirements 
for stock cars “are being currently met,” 
even though the loading continues at a high 
level, the 1946 total through June 15 being 
10.6 per cent greater than that for the cor- 
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responding 1945 period and 84 per cent 
greater than 1944. 

Coming to the coal-car situation, Mr. 
Kendall noted indications of the “deter- 
mined effort” being made to regain the ton- 
nage lost during the strike, which the 
Solid Fuels Administration has estimated 
at 85,000,000 tons. He further reported 
that a number of roads had all-time record 
loadings during the week ended June 8, 
and “there is no indication of any letdown.” 
Low domestic stocks and continued heavy 
demands for exporting, he added, “assure 
disposition of every ton that can be pro- 
duced for many months to come.” 

“These peak requirements,” the C. S. D. 
chairman went on, “indicate the urgent ne- 
cessity of an adequate car supply. The 
railroads own sufficient equipment under 
normal tu 1-around to protect the loading 
of 185,000 carloads of revenue anthracite 
and bituminous coal weekly and from pres- 
ent indications, somewhere near that num- 
ber will be offered throughout the summer 
and fall. Turn-around is the crux of the 
whole car supply problem and it is in this 
one item that receivers of coal can be of 
material help to the railroads and produc- 
ers by seeing to it that no more coal is or- 
dered than can be released promptly and 
that, so far as possible, every car is re- 
leased within 48 hours of placement, or 
earlier.” 


Gondola Surplus Evaporating — The 
surplus of mill-type gondolas built up dur- 
ing the steel and coal strikes “is expected 
to be quickly absorbed as manufacturing 
activities return to normal,” Mr. Kendall 
said, adding, however, that there should be 
sufficient gondolas to protect all require- 
ments, “if not wastefully handled.” In fact, 
the resumption of normal steel shipments 
to the Pacific coast “is expected to relieve 
the tight gondola problem in that area by 
providing more cars for return loading east 
and avoiding the necessity of moving empty 
gondolas west, as is now being done.” 

Demands for flat cars “have increased 
considerably,” and the “slight surplus” of 
short cars “is rapidly disappearing.” Long 

eand wide flats are in “heavy demand,” all 
units of that type being in active service. 
Likewise in active service are all covered 
hopper cars, and “shortages are forcing 
substitution of other classes of equipment 
on some roads.” 

Perishable loading “continues at record 
high levels,” but all orders for refrigerator 
cars through the first week in June “were 
protected on a current basis.” However, 
Mr. Kendall went on, “the supply is tight- 
ening up in the Southeast, Southwest, and 
California due both to heavy loading and 
to the retarded movement of empties the 
latter part of May and the first part of 
June caused by the railroad strike and by 
the floods in western New York and Penn- 
sylvania.” 

Refrigerator car supply “will be extreme- 
ly tight in all producing areas throughout 
the months of June and July,” he added. 
And he proceeded to note the bans on the 
use of reefers for watermelons and for 
potatoes destined to alcohol processing 
plants, distilleries and breweries; and to 
call attention to the new prohibition, effec- 
tive June 14, against their use for canned 
goods, beer, wine, and empty beer contain- 
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ers. The C. S. D. chairman again reported 
that “continued improvement is being made” 
in the reefer repair program, but added, as 
he did last month, that “this work depends 
on the supply of material made available 
for this purpose.” 


Merchandise Movement Fluid—With 
respect to the 1. c. 1. situation, Mr. Kendall 
reported that over-time and double-shift 
operations had cleared most of the conges- 
tion built up during the latter part of last 
month as a result of the railroad strike and 
embargoes placed on account of the coal 
strike. The C. S. D. chairman also made 
his usual reference to C. S. D. Embargo 
400, requiring permits on all carload traffic 
going to Mexico when routed via the Na- 
tional of Mexico. In that connection he 
noted that the embargo has recently been 
amended so that carload shipments to the 
border points may be made only if the ship- 
per certifies on the bill of lading that the 
freight is not intended for export to Mexico 
by rail or truck. 

May reports showed that 17.98 per cent 
of the cars placed were detained for a 
longer period than the 48 hours free time. 
This is the same as the April detention, and 
it compares with 14.15 per cent for May, 
1945. The fact that “unsettled transporta- 
tion conditions brought about by the rail- 
road strike” did not produce a higher per- 
centage of detention in May than in April 
was called “noteworthy” by Mr. Kendall. 
As to the condition of equipment, he re- 
ported that there was a decrease of 3,256 
in the number of serviceable freight cars, 
May 1 compared with April 1. Four and 
one-half per cent of all freight cars were 
awaiting repairs on May 1, as compared 
with 3.4 per cent on May 1, 1945. 

The C. S. D. chairman’s discussion of 
passenger service reported how the rail- 
roads proceeded immediately after settle- 
ment of the rail and coal strikes to lift re- 
strictions and restore their schedules to 
normal, | 

“During the period the strikes prevailed,” 
he went on, “the War Department confined 
their military travel to essential movements 
and held in abeyance the movement of a 
considerable number of prisoners of war, so 
that there are now in this country approxi- 
mately 80,000 still to be handled. During 
the month of May there were moved 348,- 
630 men in military service, of which 122,430 
were from overseas. This does not include 
a considerable number of personnel handled 
in organized movements covered by sym- 
bols ether than those generally applied. In 
addition to these movements approximately 
30,000 imported agricultural laborers were 
handled. Such movements are continuing 
this month.” 


New C. & N..W. Streamliner 


The Chicago & North Western has com- 
pleted plans for the introduction of a new 
streamliner train to operate between Chi- 
cago and Rochester, Minn., and Mankato. 
Expected to be placed in service next year, 
the train will consist of equipment similar 
to that now in use on the North Western’s 
“400” streamliner fleet, and will operate on 
a daylight schedule by way of Madison, 
Wis. 










































































Mechanical Division to Meet 
August 8 and 9 


Decision to hold the deferred annual 
meeting of the Mechanical Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads on August 
8 and 9 at the Congress hotel, Chicago, 
with full member attendance was made at 
a meeting of the Mechanical Division gen- 
eral committee held at Chicago on June 
19. The reports of standing and special 
committees will -be presented and acted 
upon at this meeting. Among the speak- 
ers will be Gustav Metzman, president of 
the New York Central, and Clark Hunger- 
ford, vice-president operations and mainte- 
nance, A. A. R. 


May Operating Revenues 34.8 
Per Cent Under 1945 


From preliminary reports of 86 Class I 
roads representing 80.2 per cent of the total 
operating revenues, the Association of 
American Railroads has estimated that the 
May gross amounted to $430,147,682, a de- 
crease of 34.8 per cent below the $660,051,- 
051 reported for the same 1945 month. Esti- 
mated May freight revenues were $318,- 
484,730, compared with $498,303,644, a de- 
crease of 36.1 per cent. Estimated passen- 
ger revenues were $76,140,829, compared 
with $114,095,332, a decrease of 33.3 per 
cent. 


T. P. & W. Receivership Order 
Postponed Temporarily 


A temporary writ of supersedeas was 
granted the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
management by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals on June 15, staying the 
enforcement of the order of Federal Judge 
J. LeRoy Adair, appointing Fred Windish, 
Galesburg, Ill, receiver for the road. 
(Railway Age, June 15.) The writ is ef- 
fective during the period required by the 
appellate court to examine the road’s argu- 
ments in objection to Judge Adair’s order, 
in which a permanent writ of supersedeas 
is asked. 


Cc. F. Kottkamp to Aid Planning 
B. C. R. Test Locomotive 


Charles F. Kottkamp has joined Bitumi- 
nous Coal Research, Inc., to assist John I. 
Yellott, director of research, in locomotive 
development work. Mr. Kottkamp, who 
as a lieutenant commander has a_back- 
ground of experience as officer-in-charge 
of gas-turbine test division, U. S. Navy, 
is now working on the development and 
testing of the type of gas turbine to be 
used to power the B. C. R. coal-fired loco- 
motive. His headquarters are in the O’Sul- 
livan building, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Kottkamp entered the Navy in 1942; 
his duties included studies of steam-turbine 
operation and maintenance, both ashore and 
at sea. He holds the degree of B.S. in me- 
chanical engineering from Bucknell univer- 
sity, where he majored in turbine design, 
power-plant design and operation, and ther- 
modynamics. He entered industry in 1936 
and was with the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel 
Corporation, the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, and the Gulf Oil Corporation 
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in work related to applications and opera- 
tion of the steam turbine. 

According to the April-June bulletin of 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., at a recent 
meeting of the technical advisers of the Lo- 
comotive Development Committee, propo- 
sals of four manufacturers were heard on 
supplying gas-turbine equipment for the 
B. C. R. test locomotive. It was the opin- 
ion of the group that a power unit devel- 
oping about 3,750 shaft hp.—3,000 hp. at 
the rails—would be the most useful size. 
Because of a long delay in obtaining a tur- 
bine after the order is placed, the purchase 
of a turbine unit is now under considera- 
tion. 

The committee also discussed large-scale 
testing of the coal-handling equipment and 
the combustion system for the gas turbine 
to be carried on at the Dunkirk, N. Y., plant 
of the American Locomotive Company, 
where facilities include sufficient high-pres- 
sure air to burn up to 1,000 lb. of coal 
per hr. 

It is anticipated that a detailed design 
for a locomotive will be ready as soon as 
tests of the turbine and related equipment 
assure success of the enterprise. 


L. & N. Sued for $50,000 in 
“Jim Crow” Case 


Charging that they had been ejected from 
a dining car of a Nashville-Cincinnati train 
on March 17, two negroes have filed a suit 
against the Louisville & Nashville asking 
damages of $50,000. The suit was filed on 
behalf of Ennis L. Powell, Charleston, W. 
Va., and James E. Stamps, Chicago, by 
Charles W. Anderson, Jr., assistant com- 
monwealth’s attorney, at Louisville, Ky., 
who announced he had taken the legal ac- 
tion as a means of testing the L. & N.’s 
so-called “curtain” system of segregating 
the races on its trains. The plaintiffs al- 
lege they were ejected from a table beyond 
a curtained section allocated to negroes in 
the dining car. 


H. & M. Men Still on Strike 


Although train operation on the Hudson 
& Manhattan has been halted since May 30 
by the strike of its employee members of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
some signs of progress toward resumption 
of service were reported as this issue went 
to press. 

Although they continued to insist that no 
settlement except the 18% cents per hour 
wage increase arranged at the White House 
for the larger railroads would be acceptable 
to them, the unions changed their policy 
with respect to the proceedings of the 
“emergency board’ named by President 
Truman to the extent of having a represen- 
tative appear before it to state their case. 
The suggestion was advanced in some quar- 
ters that abandonment of their boycott of 
the board may not have been unrelated to 
the fact that any failure on their part to 
comply with Railway Labor Act require- 
ments might make the strikers ineligible 
tor unemployment compensation payments. 

Another “solution” of the impasse, in 
which the railroad contends it cannot afford 
to pay the wage increase unless it is al- 
lowed to raise its fares, has been proposed 
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meanwhile, namely, that the Port of New 
York Authority should assume control of 
the H. & M. (and presumably operate it at 
a loss for the benefit of its employees). 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 15 totaled 867,918 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on June 20. This was an increase 
of 37,792 cars, or 4.6 per cent, above the 
preceding week, a decrease of 5,404 cars, 
or 0.6 per cent, below the corresponding 
week last year, and a decrease of 9,575 cars, 
or 1.1 per cent, under the comparable 1944 
week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 8 totaled 830,126 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, June 8 














District 1946 1945 1944 
Eastern ..... 151,174 162,532 162,631 
Allegheny ..... 159,400 194,838 195,188 
Pocahontas 64,365 54,905 56,999 
Southern . x. 133,519 126,157 121,335 
Northwestern .. 121,915 133,239 134,951 
Central Western 133,109 134,565 128,016 
Southwestern .. 66,644 78,422 74,054 
Total Western 

Districts .... 321,668 346,226 337,021 
Total All Roads 830,126 884,658 873,174 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 
products 43,506 53,011 43,893 
Livestock 15,179 14,468 14,143 
oal Neer 173,291 175,356 181,228 
Crke. 525: 8,401 14,588 15,177 
Forest products 47,135 46,547 47,815 

_— sein 58,493 72,741 83,001 
Merchandisel.c.]. 126,898 108,294 104,349 
Miscellaneous 357,223 399,653 383,566 
June 8 830,126 884,658 873,174 
CT eee 626,885 857,886 810,698 
May 25 .. 571,574 882,753 868,821 
May 18 .. 688,240 868,914 870,075 
May il .. 867,182 


684,942 838,764 
Cumulative Total, : eo 
23 weeks . 16,410,189 18,634,574 18,630,187 





In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended June 8 totaled 69,766 cars, as com- 
pared with 66,317 cars for the previous week 
and 75,846 cars for the corresponding week 
last year, according to the compilation by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 

: ; Cars Rec’d from 

Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
June 8, 1946 . 69,766 32,606 
June 9, 1945 75,846 36,967 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

June 8, 1946 1;522,131 777,847 
June 9, 1945 . 1,550,294 851,565 


Rate Conferences Do Not Coerce 
Member Roads, Says Tilford 


Neither the Association of American 
Railroads nor the regional rate conferences 
seek to coerce or restrain individual rail- 
roads in the making of freight rates, which 
are subject always to final action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
state commissions, John E. Tilford, traffic 
vice-president of the Louisville & Nashville, 
said in New York on June 19, before Lloyd 
K. Garrison, special master named by the 
United States Supreme Court to take testi- 
mony and report recommendations in the 
“conspiracy” suit of the state of Georgia 
against the eastern and southern railroads. 


Mr. Tilford said that “each railroad not 
only reserves the right of individual action, 
but also exercises it freely.” (For previous 
testimony, see the Railway Age for June 
15, page 1188.) 

“In the 12-year period, 1933-1944 in- 
clusive,” Mr. Tilford continued, “railroads 
in the South alone filed 19,309 notices of 
individual or independent action on rate 
matters, involving 4,522 readjustments, 
many of which included hundreds, or even 
thousands, of separate rates. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville alone has taken individual 
action as to rates and charges since 1932 in 
1,040 separate instances. In none of these 
cases, nor in any other case, has there been 
any effort, direct or indirect, by any other 
railroad or group of railroads, southern or 
eastern, to coerce this railroad in the exer- 
cise of its own free will and judgment in 
carrying out its responsibility in rate mak- 
ing.” 

Conferences between and among railroads 
and between railroads and shippers “are 
more important from the standpoint of the 
public interest than from the standpoint of 
the railroads’ interest,’ Mr. Tilford con- 
tinued. “The coordination of railroad facil- 
ities and services, which involve many joint 
transactions between and among the various 
railroad companies, produces better public 
service, but such coordination can be con- 
tinued only through cooperation of the man- 
aging officers,” he maintained. 

Discussing the frequently repeated state- 
ment that freight rates in the South are 
“39 per cent higher” than in the East, Mr. 
Tilford made it clear that this difference 
applies to less than one per cent of the 
traffic actually moving on southern rail- 
roads, and is offset by many southern rates 
that are lower than eastern rates. 


Keep Forces “Car Conscious,” 
Kendall Urges 


W. C. Kendall, chairman of the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, has urged all transportation of- 
ficers to review their operations and super- 
vision, renewing instructions “to insure 
that everyone concerned with transporta- 
tion shall be fully ‘car conscious.’” The 
C. S. D. chairman’s call for tighter con- 
trols came in a June 13 circular which 
stated that “the increasing deficiencies in 
the supply of box cars in almost every 
section of the country is a matter of seri- 
ous concern to the shipping public, the 
railroad industry and government agencies.” 

After noting that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had reinstated Service 
Order 369, which imposes super-demurrage 
charges on box cars, the circular went on 
to say that “this action places a responsi- 
bility upon the railroads to insure the most 
expeditious movement of loaded and empty 
Cagse” 

“The Office of Defense Transportation 
and the commission,” it added, “have ex- 
pressed concern with respect to the utiliza- 
tion of equipment; specifically, attention 
has been directed to the increase in the 
number of cars loaded with 1. c. 1. traffic 
and the decrease in the average tons per 
car; the large number of cars held at 
many freight houses and transfers; in- 
stances of slow release of revenue freight 
cars under load with company material; 
instances of unusual delays in handling of 
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loads and empties, more especially de- 
liveries after arrivals at terminals, and 
pulling of empties after release; they have 
stressed the carriers’ responsibility to more 
nearly secure maximum efficiency from the 
equipment available.” 

In a June 14 “mailgram” to transporta- 
tion officers, Mr. Kendall said that in re- 
cent weeks there had been a “marked in- 
crease” in the number of Canadian-owned 
box cars on U. S. lines as compered with 
U. S.-owned cars in Canada. He called 
attention to custom regulations and to the 
current rules which require that Canadian 
cars may only be loaded to or substan- 
tially in the direction of home and that 
they should not be delayed excessively while 
held for prospective loading. 

“Tt is essential,’ Mr. Kendall added, 
“that instructions covering the proper 
utilization of Canadian equipment be re- 
newed and that the matter be followed 
closely to insure full compliance.” He 
had previously said that the development 
of a balance unfavorable to Canadian roads 
was a “matter of extreme concern to the 
Canadian roads and to the Canadian gov- 
ernment and the subject has been brought 
to the attention of Colonel Johnson [di- 
rector of O. D. T.] by the transport con- 
troller for Canada for remedial action.” 


Representation of Employees 


The American Railway Supervisors As- 
sociation, Inc., supplanted the Association 
of Supervisors as the representative for 
Railway Labor Act purposes of mechanical 
department foremen and supervisors of me- 
chanics employed by the Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press Company, as the result of a recent 
election which has been certified by the 
National Mediation Board. 

As a result of other elections the Order 
of Railway Conductors continues to repre- 
sent yardmasters employed by the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western and the 
Railroad Yardmasters of America contin- 
ues to represent yardmasters employed by 
the Missouri Pacific. The Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen was defeated in both 
elections. 


Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads on June 1 had 39,483 
new freight cars on order, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. On 
the same date last year, they had 31,283 on 
order. This year’s June 1 total included 
10,561 hopper, including 3,078 covered hop- 
pers; 4,812 gondolas, 1,163 flat, 12,773 plain 
box, 6,194 automobile, 3,880 refrigerator 
and 100 miscellaneous freight cars. 

The Class I roads also had 585 locomo- 
tives on order June 1, compared with 504 
on the same day in 1945. The former total 
included 63 steam, six electric and 516 Die- 
sel-electric locomotives compared with 119 
steam, two electric and 383 Diesel-electrics 
one year ago. 

Class I railroads put 14,723 new freight 
cars in service in the first five months in 
1946, compared with 18,818 in the same 
period last year. Those installed this year 


included 6,007 hopper, including 1,063 cov- 
ered hoppers; 2,454 gondolas, 47 refrigera- 
tor, 55 flat, 1,009 automobile box and 5,151 
plain box freight cars. 
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They also put 101 new locomotives in 
service in the first five months, of which 39 
were steam and 62 were Diesel-electrics. 
New locomotives installed in the same pe- 
riod last year totaled 260, of which 43 were 
steam and 217 Diesel-electrics. 


E. D. Benton Joins Staff 
of Battelle Institute 


E. D. Benton, formerly fuels engineer of 
the Louisville & Nashville, has been named 
to the staff of the Battelle Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where he will be engaged in re- 
search on the utilization of fuel in locomo- 
tives. 

Mr. Benton, known for his work on loco- 
motive smoke prevention, has been the rep- 
resentative of the L. & N. on the Technical 
Advisory Board of Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc. In that capacity, he was large- 
ly responsible for the initiation of the re- 
search study by Bituminous Coal Research 
which resulted in an improved steam-air jet 
for coal-burning locomotives. He was also 
instrumental in the installation of steam-air 





E. D. Benton 


jets on locomotives of the L. & N. and 
many other systems, by which these smoke- 
abating mechanisms were given practical 
service tests. With R. B. Engdahl, of the 
Battelle Institute, he was co-author of a 
paper on steam-air jets for locomotive 
smoke abatement which was presented be- 
fore the Cincinnati, Ohio, meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
in the fall of 1945. 

Mr. Benton attended the University of 
Minnesota, following which he was an engi- 
neer for several Illinois power plants. In 
1936 he became a fuel engineer for the Elk- 
horn Coal Corporation, Cincinnati, and in 
1938 became associated with the Carter 
Coal Company, New York. He joined the 
engineering staff of the L. & N. in 1942. 
He is a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Fuels Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and of 
the Railroad Committee of the Smoke Pre- 
vention Association of America. He is also 
a member of the Railway Fuel and Travel- 
ing Engineers’ Association. 


Union Pacific Boosts Kansas 


The Union Pacific has prepared and is 
distributing, to promote the industrial and 
commercial development of that part of 





Kansas which it serves, one of the most 
complete, colorful and comprehensive com- 
pilations of a state’s resources and business 
opportunities which has ever been publish- 
ed. In the form of a ring-bound 11% in. 
by 16 in. coated-stock book containing hun- 
dreds of photographs and page after page 
of multi-color maps and explanatory text, 
this comprehensive publication sets forth 
the resources, labor conditions, climate, 
power, utility, financial and transportation 
characteristics peculiar to 18 principal Kan- 
sas communities served by that road. 

Exceptional both in design and content, 
this handsome book goes into detail for each 
of these cities to show the location and ad- 
vantages of industrial acreage accessible to 
the railroad lines, using in that connection 
maps in colors, aerial photographs and in- 
formative descriptions. From Kansas City 
to Ellis, from Marysville to McPherson, the 
principal cities reached by Union Pacific 
rails are depicted in word and picture in a 
manner that will facilitate the selection of a 
suitable industrial site in Kansas by in- 
dustries that may be considering the possi- 
bilities of its cities, large or small. 


Librarians of Transportation 
Agencies Meet at Boston 


The railroad situation today, the problems 
faced by the industry, and what is being 
done to overcome them, were outlined brief- 
ly by Henry F. McCarthy; executive assis- 
tant to the president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, in an address to the 
Transportation Group of the Special Li- 
braries Association at a meeting held in 
Boston, Mass., June 14. Mr. McCarthy’s 
address included discussion of the recent 
railway strike and wage controversy, the 
pending rate increase, the effect of rate in- 
creases on the national economy, the na- 
tional transportation policy and employee 
relations. - 

Librarians representing the railroads, air- 
lines, aircraft and automotive manufactur- 
ers were in attendance at the meeting. 


H. J. Ward Honored 


Hugh J. Ward, deputy comptroller of the 
Pennsylvania, has been elected director of 
the Philadelphia Control of the Controllers 
Institute of America for the fiscal year 
1946-1947. 


Fear Main Objection to Flying, 
Public Survey Reveals 


Fear is still the primary objection of 
the public to flying, according to the re- 
sults of a nationwide public opinion survey 
of the aviation industry recently com- 
pleted by the research department of the 
Curtis Publishing Company for the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Findings in the sur- 
vey, reported in Washington, D. C., on 
June 18 by Fred Bremier, in charge of 
aviation research for Curtis, were inter- 
peted as showing that time is on the side 
of the airlines “because the older genera- 
tion is passing on and the coming genera- 
tion accepts the airline as a customary 
method of transportation.” 

“Expense or cost does not appear to be 
much of a deterrent in the use of airlines,” 
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the survey report continued, “because only 
a relatively few thought air travel was too 
expensive. Forty per cent of those inter- 
viewed reported they had taken at least 
one ride in an airplane, and 14 per cent 
said they had ridden in an airlines plane. 
Those who enjoy flying gave a variety of 
reasons. Speed was cited by almost three 
times as many people as listed the second- 
place reason, comfort. After these .. . air 
travelers mentioned convenience, novelty 
and sightseeing and the fact that planes 
are cleaner and more pleasant than other 
forms of transport.” 

The survey disclosed that the majority 
of people who have never flown have no 
interest in air travel, in addition to con- 
sidering it “too risky.” Of those who said 
they did not plan to travel by airplane, 
37.5 per cent said they had “no occasion 
or desire” and 36.9 per cent said they were 
either too old or feared that form of trans- 
portation. Another large group, 17 per 
cent, expressed preference for other meth- 
ods of travel. The survey also revealed 
that most people prefer to fly by day in 
order to see the scenery, while a majority 
of those who travel by air at night favored 
sleeping accommodations rather than regu- 
lar seats. 

Despite the great public interest in priv- 
ate flying, the survey showed that over 
41 per cent of the people who want to 
buy a plane would not be willing to pay 
as much as $2,000 for one. Another 30 
per cent would pay no more than $3,000, 
while more than half of those desiring to 
buy a plane do not want to spend more 
than $600 yearly for insurance and main- 
tenance. The survey also indicated a 
prevalent opinion that the U. S. should 
maintain a strong military force during 
peacetime to insure peace and that the air 
force is the most important branch of the 
armed forces. Seventy-eight and one-half 
per cent of those interviewed were willing 
to pay more taxes than they did before 
the war in order to support a strong mili- 
tary establishment; 96 per cent thought 
the government should spend money on 
aircraft research, invention and develop- 
ment; and nearly 70 per cent felt that air- 
plane manufacturers should be financially 
assisted by the government in research, 
experimentation and invention for military 
aircraft. 


May Ton-Miles 


The volume of freight traffic handled by 
Class I railroads in May amounted to 38 
billion ton-miles, according to a preliminary 
estimate by the Association of American 
Railroads. The decrease under May, 1945, 
was about 41 per cent. 

Revenue ton-miles of service performed 
by Class I roads in the first five months of 
1946 was approximately 27 per cent under 
1945, and 28 per cent less than the corre- 
sponding period two years ago. 

The table summarizes revenue ton-miles 
for the first five months of 1946 and 1945: 


1946 


Total 5 months 
* Revised estimate. 
Preliminary estimate. 
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145,696,827,000 
#37,000,000,000 
>38,000,000,000 


220,700,000,000 





Harriman Awards Presented 


The E. H. Harriman Memorial Gold 
Medal for the best safety record among the 
larger railroads of the country, was pre- 
sented to the Chesapeake & Ohio on June 
19, at a dinner in the Ambassador hotel, 
New York. Robert J. Bowman, president, 
accepted the award presented by Robert V. 
Fletcher, vice-president of the Association 
of American Railroads and chairman of the 
Harriman Award committee. 

A silver medal was awarded to the Du- 
luth, Missabe & Iron Range, whose presi- 
dent, P. H. Van Hoven, accepted it. The 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern, repre- 
sented by its receiver, Thomas C. Buchanan, 
received a bronze medal. A certificate of 
special commendation was awarded to the 
Union Pacific and was accepted by George 
F. Ashby, president. 


North Western Executive Says 
More Buying Is Planned 


“The railroads, despite extensive pur- 
chases, are not ‘shooting the works’ this 
year,” F. G. Fitz-Patrick, vice-president- 
traffic of the Chicago & North Western, 
declared in an address before the Central 
Western Shippers Advisory Board, at Cas- 
per, Wyo., on June 13. 

“One thing we can be assured of,” he 
continued, “is that the railroads alone will 
be giving manufacturers plenty of business 
for sometime to come, and in doing so they 
will be giving jobs to thousands of persons 
who work in plants that produce the things 
that railroads need.” Citing the C. & N. 
W.’s current orders as an example of the 
volume of railway purchases, he told the 
meeting that his road had on order eight 
2,000-hp. Diesel-electric passenger locomo- 
tives, seven 1,500-hp. freight units, 12 
switchers, 1,300 box cars, 300 flat cars and 
12 sleeping cars, in addition to orders for 
two 6,000 and one 4,000-hp. Diesel-electric 
locomotives and 20 passenger cars for joint 
service to the Pacific coast, while further 
equipment orders amounting to more than 
$12 million are about to be placed. 

Mr. Fitz-Patrick charged that the contin- 
uation of this vast railroad improvement 
program is being jeopardized by public 
transportation policies which promote in- 
equalities among the various transportation 
agencies. He pointed out that of the four 
modes of overland transport, rail, air, high- 
way and inland waterway, only the rail- 
roads own their facilities outright, on which 
they must pay taxes. By contrast, he stat- 
ed, other carriers pay taxes on only a small 
portion of the facilities they use, while they 
depend on the federal, state and local gov- 
ernments to build and pay for their rights 
of way, for the use of which they pay only 
a small portion of the cost. 

After giving some comparisons of taxes 
paid by railroads and other carriers, he 
continued, “they represent a trend that is 








Per cent 

1945 Change 
176,617,402,000 dec. 17.5 
61,406,982,000 dec. 39.3 
64,218,052,000 dec. 40.8 
302,242,436,000 dec. 27.0 


more than local. As recently as May 13, 
President Truman’s signature made legal 
the matter of a federal appropriation of 
$500 million for airport development and 
construction, with some $356 million of that 
amount going to the individual states. Each 
one of us will contribute to that $500 mil- 
lion through taxes of one sort or another. 
Much of that appropriation will eventually 
go into air fields and facilities used by pri- 
vately-owned, commercial airlines. Have 
any of you ever heard of any federal or 
state appropriations to build railway sta- 
tions or other railway facilities? No, of 
course not.” 

Concerning commercial operations on the 
public highways, Mr. Fitz-Patrick said that 
although it is a fact that commercial motor 
vehicles do pay something for the use of 
public highways, it is a matter of dispute 
as to whether those payments are sufficient 
in proportion to the use they get out of the 
highway. 

“If a competing form of transportation 
has a superior service or can offer its serv- 
ice at lower costs than the railroads, that 
is a matter the railroads can meet only by 
making their service superior or reducing 
their charges,” he said. “But if a competi- 
tor’s service is superior simply because he 
has the advantages of public funds, such a 
competitor has a tremendous and unfair ad- 
vantage over all other forms of commer- 
cial transportation.” 

Mr. Fitz-Patrick termed the railroads es- 
sential to “our very way of life’ and as- 
serted that the recent war and the subse- 
quent disruptions to rail service caused by 
the coal and railroad strikes had proved 
that when the railroads stop the country is 
paralyzed. For the future, he forecast that 
the “railroads will be the principal form of 
transportation in this country. For mass 
transportation nothing has yet been found 
that can do the job as economically and effi- 
ciently as the railroads. In luxury passen- 
ger transportation the railroads will con- 
tinue to offer the latest available, with new 
trains, new cars and new ideas for your use 
and pleasure.” 


Club Meetings 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
St. Louis Traffic Club was held in St. 
Louis on June 4 at the Jefferson hotel. 
Installed as club officers for the coming 
year were Fred J. Fuerst, M-K-T, presi- 
dent; Joseph E. Hitt of Walter Bledsoe & 
Co., Oris A. Vinyard of the Southern, and 
C. S. J. Flood of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
vice-presidents ; and L. V. Gudiswitz, Gra- 
ham Paper Co., secretary-treasurer. 

Railroad Enthusiasts’ New York divi- 
sion has arranged a tour of facilities at 
Grand Central terminal on June 26 at 7:45 
p.m. For those who do not take the tour 
movies will be shown. The tour of the 
terminal will originate from the club’s 
quarters, Roem 5928, Grand Central ter- 
minal. 





The table of Selected Income 
and Balance-Sheet Items and 
current publications may be 
found on page 1247. 
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I.C.C. Starts Pick-Up 
and Delivery Inquiry 


Probe of rail and truck serv- 
ices also includes rates 
on‘ small shipments 


General investigations of railroad and 
motor carrier pick-up and delivery services 
and of rail and truck charges on small 
shipments not exceeding 300 Ib. in weight 
each have been instituted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on its own motion. 
The proceedings involving railroad store- 
door services and small-shipment rates are 
docketed, respectively, as No. 29555 and 
No. 29556, while the truck cases are No. 
MC-C 542 and No. MC-C-543. 

The commission orders instituting the 
investigations were entered at a June 10 
session, according to a June 13 announce- 
ment by I.C.C. Secretary W. P. Bartel. 
At the same time the commission denied 
the February 4 and May 9 petitions where- 
in American Trucking Associations sought 
an investigation and order “with respect 
to rail and forwarder less-carload and any- 
quantity exception ratings and commodity 
rates lower than classification bases and 
to corresponding motor carrier exception 
ratings and commodity rates”; and one of 
the Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau for 
a “rule to show cause” why certain pick-up 
and delivery rates should not be increased. 

With respect to the A.T.A. petition, Mr. 
Bartel said that the matters it covered 
“are now in major part under considera- 
tion” in the pending Ex Parte 162 pro- 
ceeding where the railroads are seeking a 
25 per cent increase in freight rates, “and 
in Docket No. 28310, Consolidated Freight 
Classification, and to some extent in the 
small shipments investigation mentioned 
above.” The action sought in the Middle- 
west Bureau’s petition, Mr. Bartel added, 
“was taken in broader scope in the pick-up 
and delivery services investigations men- 
tioned above.” 

No date has yet been set for public hear- 
ings, but a prehearing conference in Nos. 
29556 and MC-C-543, the small-shipments 
cases, will be held at the commission’s 
Washington, D. C. offices on July 15. Com- 
missioner Alldredge will preside, assisted 
by Examiners H. G. Cummings, L. J. 
Kassel, and G. B. Vandiver. “At that 
time,” Mr. Bartel said, “proposals will be 
considered bearing upon times and places 
of the hearings, nature of evidence to be 
submitted, exchange of exhibits and all 
other matters pertinent to the investiga- 
tions as described in Rule 68 of the Gen- 
eral Rules of Practice.” 

Previously Mr. Bartel had indicated the 
scope of the proceedings, noting that the 
pick-up and delivery inquiries will consider 
“the reasonableness and lawfulness other- 
wise of charges, rules, regulations and prac- 
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tices of Class I common carriers by rail- 
road and rules, regulations and practices 
of Class I common carriers by motor 
vehicle subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, affecting pick-up and delivery services 
in connection with transportation in inter- 
state or foreign comerce by said carriers.” 
The small-shipments investigations will 
embrace like inquiries inot rates and serv- 
ices accorded “small shipments, particu- 
larly those subject to minimu charges, but 
exclusive of shipments weighing more than 
300 Ib. each.” Whereas the pick-up and 
delivery investigations are confined to 
Class I carriers, the orders in the small- 
shipments inquiries make respondents of 
all raliroads and common-carrier truckers, 
except carriers of household goods. 


F. E. C. Disputes Mediated by 
Emergency.-Board 


Mediatory efforts of a National Railway 
Labor Panel emergency board resulted in 
settlement of four disputes, out of a group 
of five, between the Florida East Coast and 
approximately 1,000 of its employees repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, according to a June 14 announce- 
ment from the White House. The settle- 
ments were reached in disputes involving 
certain wage adjustments and rules gov- 
erning hours of work and working con- 
ditions. 

The board reported to President Truman 
that the fifth dispute, involving the union’s 
demand for adjustments in rates of pay for 
a large number of positions, had not been 
completely processed in the manner contem- 
plated by the Railway Labor Act. Thus it 
remanded the case to the parties for further 
negotiation. 


Clearance for Extension of 
Wage Increase 


Chairman H. H. Schwartz of the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Panel has issued Gen- 
eral Wage Approval No. 3 authorizing 
payment to all railroad employees of the 
additional 2% cents per hour wage increase 
which employees represented by the unions 
received as a result of the settlement of the 
recent strike. Chairman Schwartz had pre- 
viously authorized a like extension of the 
16 cents per hour awarded by the arbitra- 
tion boards. The authorization “is permis- 
sive and shall not be construed as directing 
or ordering payment of such increases as 
are herein approved.” 


Panel Board on Union 


Chairman H. H. Schwartz of the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Panel has appointed 
an emergency board from the panel to in- 
vestigate a working-rules dispute between 
the Union Railroad of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
its employees represented by the United 
Steel Workers of America, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. Hearings before the 
board began June 17 at Pittsburgh. 





Water-Competitive 
Rate Probe Denied 


But I. C. C. advises shipping 
agencies on how they might 
otherwise proceed 


While advising the United States Mari- 
time Commission and the War Shipping 
Administration that it is not disposed to in- 
stitute a general investigation of railroad 
rates and practices which are competitive 
with those of domestic water carriers, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has at the 
same time told those two agencies how they 
might otherwise proceed to open the um- 
brella they would have the commission 
raise over their water-carrier wards. As 
noted in the Railway Age of March 30, 
page 698, the U. S. M. C. and W. M. C. 
at that time filed a petition asking the com- 
mission to institute on its own motion an 
investigation into all water-competitive rail 
rates. 

The commission’s response, dated June 
14, has taken the form of a letter written 
by Chairman Barnard to Chairman Smith 
of the Maritime Commission and Adminis- 
trator Conway of W. S. A. Generally, the 
letter states that the commission would pre- 
fer to deal with specific complaints; and it 
advises the shipping agencies that in some 
instances the water carriers might propose 
increases in their own rates, at the same 
time seeking continuance of existing differ- 
entials, whereas in other situations they 
might file complaints against specific rail 
rates. To allow time for adoption of the 
latter course, the commission withheld for 
30 days action on the petition, in so far as 
it complains of rail rates subject to that 
type of attack. 

As an example of the procedures it was 
recommending, the letter cited the commis- 
sion’s recent action reopening several cases 
involving rates on citrus fruits from Florida 
to points in northern states. As noted in 
the Railway Age of June 15, page 1195, this 
action was the result of a W. S. A. petition 
which embodied specific complaints. Mean- 
while, the Barnard letter had got under way 
with an assurance that the commission had 
given “careful consideration” to the ship- 
ping agencies’ petition seeking the general 
investigation. 


Involves Three Rate Types—It went 
on to say the commission interpreted the 
petition as one calling for an investigation 
that would embrace all-rail rates “which 
may be deemed to be lower than they would 
be in the absence of competition with water 
rates,” at the same time presenting “no 
question with respect to the relation be- 
tween all-rail and rail-water rates.” Thus 
Chairman Barnard classified the “depressed 
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Equity-Saving Bill 
Approved by Senate 


Rio Grande out, but other big 
roads in reorganization 
remain covered 


The Senate on June 15 passed without a 
record vote the bill sponsored by Chairman 
Wheeler of its committee on interstate 
commerce to implement voluntary modi- 
fication of railroad financial structures, 
including provisions making such proce- 
dures available to large railroads already 
undergoing reorganization as well as to all 
roads not yet in the hands of the courts. 
As noted in the Railway Age of April 20, 
page 834, where its provisions were outlined 
in detail, the bill, H. R. 1253, is an ampli- 
fied successor to the so-called McLaughlin 
Act of 1942, which expired November 1, 
1945. 

Its application to carriers already under- 
going reorganization is limited to roads 
involved in proceedings under section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act which reported for any 
of the calendar years 1942 to 1944 gross 
railway operating revenues in excess of 
$50,000,000; but one road which would thus 
qualify—the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
—is nevertheless excluded under an amend- 
ment sponsored by Senator Johnson, Dem- 
ocrat of Colorado, and adopted by the 
Senate. 

The amendment stipulates that the pro- 
visions covering roads in reorganization 
shall not apply if at the time of filing the 
petition for reorganization more than 90 
per cent of the outstanding voting stock of 
the debtor road “shall have been owned or 
controlled directly or indirectly ... by an- 
other railroad corporation and/or by a cor- 
poration owning or controlling more than 
90 per cent of the outstanding voting stock 
of another railroad corporation... .” (All 
of the D. & R. G. W.’s common stock 
which the pending reorganization plan pro- 
poses to wipe out is owned equally by the 
Missouri Pacific and Western Pacific.) 


Millions Involved — Thus the bill 
would apply to such roads as the Central of 
New Jersey, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, and the St. Louis Southwestern. 
Because its reorganization is an equity re- 
ceivership the Seaboard Air Line would be 
excluded. During the Se1ate debate, Sena- 
tor Reed, Republican of Kansas, said that it 
was this “best judgment” that, if the bill be- 
comes a law, $80,000,000 more will be avail- 
able for the stockholders and junior bond- 
holders of the New Haven; about $60,000,- 
000 in the case of the Rock Island; $100,- 
000,000 in the case of the Missouri Pacific ; 
and “probably” $75,000,000 in the case of 
the Frisco. 

The bill now goes to the House, where 
there is pending on the calendar a similar 
bill sponsored by Representative Reed, Re- 
publican of Illinois. It is H. R. 5924, which 
would enable railroads undergoing reorgan- 
ization to effect readjustment of their finan- 
cial structures without further proceedings 
under section 77, if their properties during 
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a period of seven years have provided an- 
nual earnings sufficient to pay fixed charges. 
The Reed bill was reached on the January 
17 call of the House calendar, but was by- 
passed “without prejudice” at the request 
of Representative Kean, Republican of New 
Jersey. 

In discussing S. 1253 during the debate 
which preceded its Senate passage, Senator 
Wheeler expressed his view that the House 
was disposed to pass similar legislation at 
the present session. He mentioned the pend- 
ing Reed bill and the fact that the House 
committee on rules had approved a resolu- 
tion designed to give it preferred position on 
the House calendar; and he also recalled 
that the House has previously passed two 
bills along the same lines which were spon- 
sored by Representative Hobbs, Democrat 
of Alabama. 

From time to time in his further discus- 
sion of the bill, Senator Wheeler referred to 
developments under section 77 reorganiza- 
tion procedures as “a scandal,” and ex- 
pressed his “humble judgment” that such 
procedures have been “a racket with some 
of the trustees and lawyers.” The Mon- 
tanan also complained that courts and trus- 
tees have not permitted debtor roads to use 
their cash resources to pay off indebtedness. 
Meanwhile, he noted how roads not in re- 
organization have been doing “a magnificent 
job” in the way of reducing their debt and 
refunding the remainder at lower interest 
rates. 

The senator admitted that he was “very 
skeptical” after voluntary readjustments by 
railroads when the first legislation along 
that line (the Chandler Act, predecessor to 
the McLaughlin Act) was passed. But 
“that legislation worked so admirably that 
every railroad executive in the United 
States, many lawyers, and even insurance 
company representatives said: ‘We want 
that kind of bill to apply to every railroad 
in this country in the future.’ ” 


The Rio Grande Situation — When 
Senator Johnson suggested that the bill 
should be entitled “A bill to destroy rail- 
road credit were it not for the R. F. C.,” 
Mr. Wheeler refused to let the Coloradan 
“get away with that statement.” His an- 
swer was this question: “If we wipe out 
$2,500,000,000 worth of securities on the 
basis of a guess of some official in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who will in- 
vest money in any railroad security?” Later 
on Senator Johnson mentioned past talk in 
the Senate about “taking water out of rail- 
road stocks,” recalling that when President 
Truman was a senator he “made several 
addresses on that very question.” Senator 
Wheeler replied that there was a time when 
the railroads were overcapitalized, “but 
frankly money has been put into the rail- 
roads today, and I doubt very much whether 
they are now overcapitalized.” He conceded 
that some roads may be overcapitalized “to 
the extent that they cannot earn money on 
their present capitalization; but that does 
not mean that the money has not gone into 
the railroad.” 

The interest of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy in the disposition of the D. & R. G. 
W. was again brought out in the debate by 
Senator Reed, who said the matter had been 
discussed with him by “a personal repre- 
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Wallace Would Sell 
Federal Barge Line 


Gets Democratic opposition 
and Republican support 
in House committee 


Secretary of Commerce Wallace believes 
that “now is the appropriate time” to offer 
the government-owned Inland Waterways 
Corporation for sale to private interests, 
but he did not convince the majority of a 
House appropriations subcommittee before 
which he expressed his view in the course 
of recent testimony on the Government Cor: 
porations Appropriation Bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947. In reporting 
the bill, H. R. 6777, to the House on June 
13, the appropriations committee included 
a recommendation against “early disposal” 
of the barge lines, although it conceded 
that the matter would not be within its 
jurisdiction. 

The committee thus adopted the view of 
its subcommittee’s majority members—Rep- 
resentatives Mason of Texas, Whitten of 
Mississippi and Gore of Tennessee, Demo- 
crats. Meanwhile, Secretary Wallace’s 
view found support in a minority report 
filed by two Republicans who had compris- 
ed the subcommittee’s minority — Repre- 
sentatives Jensen of Iowa and Ploeser of 
Missouri. The record of the hearings 
shows that the proposed sale was strongly 
opposed by Mr. Gore, although he asserted 
his belief “in the efficacy of the capitalistic 
system and private enterprise,” and was 
“perfectly willing for Secretary Wallace 
to make a good record as a private enter- 
priser.” 


Unions Troublesome—Questioning of 
I. W. C. Chairman South Trimble, Jr., by 
Representative Jensen indicated the latter’s 
suspicions that the Department of Com- 
merce might be anxious to be relieved of 
present and prospective controversies with 
labor organizations. In commenting on I. 
W. C. agreements to maintain a minimum 
number of employees on certain operations, 
Mr. Jensen said: “I think what is worry- 
ing you folks is the fact that the union’s 
leaders have grown up over you; they have 
taken over ‘daddy.’ You do not want to get 
into a fight with them, so you are anxious 
to sell the whole thing out and be through 
with it. What else can we gather from it 
knowing as we do that the party in power 
wants more government in business.” 

Mr. Trimble replied that he would not 
want to leave an impression of that kind; 
and he thought the record would show that 
I. W. C. had taken off a number of boats, 
and that “we have cut down the force.” 
However, Mr. Jensen seemed unconvinced, 
for he said later on that “the selling of this 
corporation now is to get rid of the whole 
thing before some labor leader proves that 
he is bigger than the government; because 
certainly they have taken over lock, stock, 
and barrel in some instances, and it is a 
pretty good time to get rid of this thing 
before they might prove, to the detriment 
of our way of life, that they are the mas- 
ters and we are the servants.” 

_Meanwhile, Secretary Wallace had made 
his statement which got under way with a 
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highlight review of I. W. C.’s_ history. 
Among other things, the secretary recalled 
that the act creating the corporation stipu- 
lated that its operation by the government 
should continue until navigable channels 
had been completed for dependable and 
regular transportation on the rivers where 
the corporation operates ; until adequate ter- 
minal facilities had been established; until 
joint tariffs with rail carriers have been 
published, and until private interests were 
ready and wiliing to engage in common- 
carrier service on the rivers. 


Conditions of Sale—When these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized to sell; but the sale 
cannot be to a rail carrier nor to any party 
who will not agree to carry on a common- 
carrier service in substantially the same 
manner as I. W. C. It is also necessary 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
evaluate the property and report the fair 
value to the President. 

“I am,” said Mr. Wallace, “heartily in 
accord with the policy of Congress that the 
facilities and operating rights of the corpo- 
ration be sold to private parties when there 
is assurance that such parties will conduct 
a common-carrier service similar to that 
performed by the corporation. After study- 
ing the problem since I have been in the 
Department, I have come to the conclusion 
that now is the appropriate time to offer the 
facilities of the corporation for sale to 
private interests. 

“I believe that the conditions for sale 
have been substantially complied with ex- 
cept the publishing and filing of joint tariffs 
containing reasonable joint rates with rail 
carriers. It is doubtful if the rate case 
now pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on reasonable and equit- 
able differentials in rates between rail and 
water carriers will be settled in the near 
future. It is unlikely also that an evalua- 
tion of the facilities by the commission 
could be completed at an early date.” 

Instead of waiting on the I. C. C., Mr. 
Wallace has had legislation drafted which 
would authorize him to dispose of I. W. C. 
even though the rail-barge joint rate case 
and the valuation be not determined. This 
move to expedite matters came after private 
parties had “indicated their interest in pur- 
chasing the corporation.” The proposed 
bill, Mr. Wallace said, had been forwarded 
to the Bureau of the Budget “for clearance 
and, if approved, will be transmitted to 
Congress in the near future.” At the same 
time Mr. Wallace assured the subcommittee 
that the Department of Commerce “will do 
its utmost to carry out the mandate” if 
Congress decides that the corporation 
should not be sold until all of the original 
conditions are fulfilled. 

Further discussion of the proposed sale 
came in testimony of Chairman Trimble 
and other I. W. C. officers. They endorsed 
the Wallace view but also testified that if 
I. W. C. is retained by the government 
there would have to be substantial expendi- 
tures ($11,000,000) for modern equipment 
and rehabilitation of existing equipment to 
permit efficient operations and thus avoid 
recurring operating deficits such as those 
experienced in recent years. It was also 
brought out that I. W. C. had been a 
member of American Waterways Opera- 
tors, Inc., which is headed by Chester C. 
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Thompson, former I. W. C. president ; and 
that I. W. C.’s contributions were first at 
the rate of $25,000 a year and later $1,000 
a month. After the association came out 
in favor of dissolving I. W. C., the latter 
canceled its membership. 


Views on Rate Increase — W. G. 
Oliphant, traffic manager of I. W. C,, 
testified that the corporation has filed with 
the I. C. C. a petition asking that any rate 
increase granted to railroads and other 
water carriers in the pending Ex Parte 
162 case be extended to I. W. C. cl.arges. 
At this point Mr. Wallace broke in to say 
that “we are not joining the railroads in 
asking for a 25 per cent increase.” He 
explained that he did not want the De- 
partment of Commerce to be in that posi- 
tion. 

The bill, which was.passed by the House 
the same day it was reported, embodies the 
fiscal 1947 budgets of the various govern- 
ment corporations as set up in the Corpo- 
ration Supplement to the Budget, filing of 
which was noted in the Railway Age of 
May 18, page 1032. The bill does not 
actually appropriate the amounts budgeted, 
but it embodies a series of restrictions dis- 
approving specific expenditures proposed by 
the corporations. Subject to such restric- 
tions, the submitted budgets are approved, 
the corporations retaining control of their 
revenues and expenses as they did before 
enactment of the 1945 law requiring the 
submission. 

As noted in the issue of May 18, the 
I. W. C. submission indicated that it will 
incur deficits of $1,497,661 for the current 
fiscal year and of $1,083,281 for fiscal 1947. 
It further showed that “funds applied” dur- 
ing fiscal 1947 will total $11,585,000, in- 
cluding $3,160,719 for the “acquisition of 
assets” and $8,424,281 for expenses. Rev- 
enues are expected to provide $8,061,000 
of the foregoing total while the remaining 
$3,524,000 will come from “realization of 
assets.” In the latter connection, the bud- 
get statement reported that I. W. C. this 
year had to begin selling its government 
bonds to liquidate its deficits, its “earned 
surplus” having become exhausted. This 
process will continue in fiscal 1947. 

Limitations embodied in the bill stipulate 
that I. W. C. shall not spend in fiscal 1947 
more than $624,000 for administrative ex- 
penses. It had proposed to spend $714,281 
for that purpose. Also, it is stipulated that 
I. W. C. salaries, except those of vessel 
employees, shall be no higher than those of 
comparable civil service positions ; and that 
the wage rates of the vessel employees shall 
be no higher than rates “prevailing in the 
maritime industry.” 


Committee Would “Explore”—lIn op- 
posing Secretary Wallace’s view that now 
is the appropriate time to sell the corpora- 
tion to private interests, the committee’s 
report said that “there remains much ex- 
ploration to be done in determining the 
feasibility of inland waterways transporta- 
tion on still other streams, and it is doubt- 
ed whether private owners of the system 
would adequately carry on such explora- 
tion.” Also mention was made of the rail- 
barge rate proceeding “pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for more 
than 12 years.” In this connection, the re- 
port added that the committee was not ad- 
vised as to the details of all the delays in- 





volved; but it “considers the time that has 
elapsed since the filing of the case un- 
conscionable and desires to urge that the 
Department of Commerce and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission make every 
effort to expedite a settlement of the mat- 
ter.” 

It was the further view of the committee 
that sale at this time, when the corpora- 
tion is “at the lowest ebb of its income” 
and its properties are “deteriorated,” would 
not meet the congressional mandate to the 
effect that the transfer to private interests 
should come “when such transfer can be 
made to the best advantage of the govern- 
ment.” Finally, the report said that “in 
determining the value to the people of the 
operation of the barge lines consideration 
must be given to the effects on the rates 
of railroad transportation, the vast benefits 
of which cannot be estimated and which are 
not limited to the immediate areas of the 
rivers.” 

As indicated above, the minority report 
supported Secretary Wallace’s position. 
And one of its signers, Representative Jen- 
sen, sought to have the government stop 
“throwing good money after bad money” 
by an amendment which would have added 
to the bill another limitation prohibiting 
I. W. C. from spending the $2,600,000 it 
proposes to lay out in fiscal 1947 for new 
equipment and repairs to old equipment. 
The amendment was rejected. 


Higher Tie Prices 


Ceiling price increases on western pine 
and Douglas fir railroad ties have been 
authorized by the Office of Price Admini- 
stration in Amendment No. 2 to Maximum 
Price Regulation 556, effective June 11. 
The new ceilings raise prices of western 
pine ties by $4.550 per thousand board feet, 
Douglas fir cross ties by $5.50, and Doug- 
las fir switch ties by $4.50. 


O. W. M. R. to Continue 


President Truman announced at _ his 
June 14 press conference that the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion would 
be continued under the direction of Dr. John 
R. Steelman, his special assistant and labor 
adviser who functioned as the President’s 
representative in the recent railway wage 
case that was settled after members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers had 
been on strike for two days. Prior to the 
announcement of the Steelman appointment, 
it had been understood that O. W. M. R. 
would be terminated with the transfer of 
its former director, John W. Snyder, to the 
secretaryship of the treasury. al 


I. C. C. Favors General Idea of 
Federal Traffic Bureau 


Reporting to Chairman Wheeler of the 
Senate interstate commerce committee on 
the bill he introduced to establish a Federal 
Traffic Bureau with broad powers over 
government shipping and _ transportation 
matters, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has expressed its judgment that the 
“object” of the bill “is desirable in order 
to avoid duplication of effort and more 
uniform and expeditious handling of trans- 
portation matters in which the government 
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is interested as a shipper.” At the same 
time the commission said that it did not 
know “how practical such an arrangement 
would prove to be for the respective execu- 
tive departments.” 

As noted in the Railway Age of April 27, 
page 886, the introduction of the bill (S. 
2088) was the aftermath of the investiga- 
tion which the Bureau of the Budget con- 
ducted at Senator Wheeler’s request into 
transportation charges paid by the War 
Department. The commission’s comment 
was embodied in a letter which Commis- 
sioner Splawn, chairman of its legislative 
committee, wrote recently to the senator, 
who had asked for such a report. 


Monongahela Connecting Taken 
Over by Truman 


President Truman issued a May 14 Exec- 
utive Order placing the strike-bound Mo- 
nongahela Connecting under government 
control and assigning its operation to the 
Office of Defense Transportation. O. D. T. 
Director Johnson took over as of 6 p.m. 
that day, appointing Homer C. King, O. 
D. T. deputy director, as federal manager ; 
and the striking employees have returned 
to work. 

The strikers were members of the Broth- 
erhod of Railroad Trainmen. The O.D.T. 
statement on the government seizure said 
that the road “performs vital switching 
services in the Pittsburgh district and 
serves various mills, furnaces and other in- 
dustries located on its line, including the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., whose opera- 
tions have been disrupted.” 


Kendall Again I. C. C. Agent for 
Control of Box Cars 


Warren C. Kendall, chairman of the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, is again agent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with authority to 
direct the movement and distribution of box 
cars throughout the country. The appoint- 
ment came in Service Order No. 534, effec- 
tive from June 21 until December 20 unless 
otherwise modified, which amounts to a re- 
instatement of Service Order No. 439 that 
expired on June 5. 

Service Order 531, effective from June 15 
until June 30 unless otherwise modified, re- 
quires 10 midwestern and northwestern 
roads to give country elevators preferential 
car supply for loading grain to terminal 
markets. A similar previous order, No. 
458, expired June 6. 

Service Order No. 530, effective from 
June 13 until July 8, directs the Baltimore 
& Ohio and Pennsylvania to reroute cars of 
Canada-bound coal now delayed at Char- 
lotte dock, Rochester, N. Y., and Sodus 
Point as a result of the strike of employees 
of lake cargo carriers. Under the terms of 
the order the cars are to be delivered to the 
Ontario Car Ferry at Genesee dock, or for- 
warded over all-rail routes. 

Amendment No. 1 to Service Order No. 
411 extends from June 22 to September 30 
the expiration date of that order which 
authorizes initial icing of refrigerator cars 
at carriers option at Roseville, Cal. San 
Jose, and Stockton. Amendment No. 5 to 
Service Order No. 95 extends from June 30 
to December 31 the effective date of that 
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order which makes the manager of the Car 
Service Division’s Refrigerator Car Section 
an I. C. C. agent to control distribution of 
reefers. 

Box cars were again subject to super- 
demurrage charges ranging up to $16.50 a 
day as a result of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s June 7 action reinstating 
Service Order No. 369 which had been 
under suspension since April 3. The rein- 
statement, effective at 7 a.m. June 15 came 
in Service Order 369-B. 

Chairman Kendall of the A. A. R. Car 
Service Division has issued Circular CSD 
380, advising railroads that, “until further 
notice and on request of O. D. T. and I. C. 
C.,” they should observe the following reg- 
ulations with respect to furnishing refrig- 
erator cars and box cars for shipments of 
Irish potatoes: “1. Do not place cars for 
loading except upon written car order which 
car order shall contain assurance that the 
car or cars placed will be billed within 24 
hours after completion of loading. 2. In 
the event cars loaded are not billed within 
24 hours as provided above, do not furnish 
any additional empties until all cars held 
under load have been billed.” 


Coal Storage Rule Relaxed 


Domestic consumers of bituminous coal 
“who ordinarily make use of storage facil- 
ities” are now permitted to receive up to 60 
per cent of the supply they obtained during 
the past fuel year, April 1, 1945, to March 
31, 1946. The relaxation of the storage rule 
came in a June 16 order of the Solid Fuels 
Administration. 

The order amends the direction issued 
May 31, after the government took over the 
coal mines, that direction having limited all 
domestic consumers of bituminous to a 
10-days’ supply. Domestic consumers who 
do not. ordinarily store are still limited to 
10-days’ supply, or one truckload, carload, 
or barge lot if they ordinarily obtain coal 
in that way. 


Collision of Train and Track Car 
Brings Show-Cause Order 


Following through from its investigation 
of an April 24 head-end collision between 
a freight train and a track motor car on 
the Central Vermont near Sharon, Vt., the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has is- 
sued an order directing that road to show 
cause why it should not be required “to 
provide adequate train order protection or 
adequate block-signal protection for the 
movement of track motor-cars on its line.” 
The order to which a formal return must 
be filed by July 8 was by Commissioner 
Patterson, who also made the report of the 


‘ accident which killed one employee—the 


foreman of the section crew on the motor 
car. 

The investigation disclosed that track 
motor-cars in the territory involved move 
on the authority of an “oral line-up” of all 
trains issued at 7 a. m. daily except Sun- 
day by the train dispatcher. Trains are 


operated by timetable and train orders, there 
being no block system in use. Section fore- 
men at closed offices and operators at open 
offices are required to listen to the oral 
line-up which the dispatcher broadcasts by 


telephone; but, the report said, “operators 
only are required to repeat the line-up or to 
listen to its repetition.” Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the maintenance of way rules and in- 
structions require that the person in charge 
of a motor car used on the main track must 
carry a copy of the current timetable; and 
that the car must always be equipped with 
the required flagging equipment. 

The accident occurred shortly after the 
April 24 line-up had been broadcast by the 
dispatcher at 7:01 a. m. that day. At about 
7:08 a. m., the motor car, occupied by the 
foreman and three laborers, departed south- 
bound from Sharon. About two minutes 
later it was struck by a northbound freight 
train. Track curvature and a high embank- 
ment restricted the view to about 500 feet, 
but the section crew saw the train approach- 
ing at that distance and the motor car was 
likewise seen by the engine crew. The 
train brakes were thrown to emergency, but 
the distance was not sufficient for a stop 
and the car was hit as the section men were 
attempting to remove it from the tracks. 

The train dispatcher said that he had no 
knowledge as to the understanding had by 
the foreman of the daily line-up, “as fore- 
men are not required to repeat the line-up 
or to inform the dispatcher that they are 
listening on the telephone.” Surviving mem- 
bers of the section crew said that when 
they reported for duty at 7 a. m,, the 
foreman was writing in a notebook as he 
listened on the dispatcher’s telephone located 
at the Sharon station. He did not, how- 
ever, inform them as to the movement of 
trains in the vicinity as he had on some 
occasions, “but it was not customary.” 

“During the past two years,” the report 
went on, “the commission has investigated 
nine collisions involving motor-cars on oth- 
er railroads. Those accidents resulted in 
the deaths of 22 persons and the injury of 
19, and were caused by failure to provide 
adequate protection for the movement of 
track motor-cars.” Then came the finding 
that the present accident was also attribut- 
able to that cause, the report next proceed- 
ing to its recommendation that the C. V. 
provide “adequate train-order or block-sig- 
nal protection” for motor car movements, 
and its announcement that the show-cause 
order would be served on the road. 


May Employment 


Railroad employment decreased 2.98 per 
cent—from 1,347,401 to 1,307,251—during 
the one-month period from mid-April to 
mid-May, and the mid-May total was 8.38 
per cent below the total for May, 1945, ac- 
cording to the preliminary summary pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Transport Econom- 
ics and Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The index number, 
based on the 1935-39 average, was 128.6 for 
May, as compared with 134.2 for the pre- 
vious month and 140.4 for May, 1945. 

May employment was above that of the 
corresponding 1945 month in two groups, 
the increases being 0.37 per cent in execu- 
tives, officials and staff assistants and 1.47 
per cent in transportation, other than train, 
engine and yard. The declines ranged from 
3.34 per cent in professional, clerical and 
general to 14.6 per cent in maintenance of 
way and structures. 

As compared with the previous month, 
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there were declines in May in seven em- 
ployment groups, the range being from 0.05 
per cent in executives, officials and staff 
assistants to 5.82 per cent in maintenance 
of equipment and stores. The only increase 
in employment over April, 1946, occurred 
in the maintenance of way and structures 
category, amounting to 0.51 per cent. 


Water Competitive 

Rate Probe Denied 

(Continued from page 1230) 
all-rail rates” involved in three categories 
as follows: 

“(A) All-rail rates which depart from 
the long-and-short-haul provision of section 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Act under au- 
thority of fourth-section orders in which 
the relief granted has been coupled with a 
requirement that a relation between all-rail 
and water rates in the nature of a fixed dif- 
ferential be maintained; (B) all-rail rates 
of the same nature as those in group (A) 
except that no fixed differential has been 
required; and (C) all-rail rates which are 
depressed because of water competition but 
conform to the long-and-short-haul provi- 
sion, such rates perhaps being subject to at- 
tack as unlawful on the ground that they 
are unreasonably low or are blanketed over 
such wide areas that they cause undue 
prejudice and preference as between differ- 
ent localities.” 

As the commission read it, the petition 
identified no individual rates in the forego- 
ing categories with sufficient particularity 
to warrant its acceptance “as the basis for 
a proceeding of investigation and inquiry on 
our own initiative.” Under “familiar prin- 
ciples of administrative law,” Chairman 
Barnard added, the commission does not be- 
lieve “that it would be fair to the carriers 
or shippers of the country to enter upon 
an investigation in which the issues were 
so vague and indefinite and yet all-inclusive 
as they would be if the scope of the pro- 
ceeding were to be defined in the terms of 
the petition.” 

Mindful of its responsibilities, “particu- 
larly under section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which makes it our duty to 
modify relief granted under that section 
from time to time to make sure that the 
relief conforms to the spirit of the act at 
all times,” the commission had a_ study 
made of its outstanding fourth-section or- 
ders granting relief based on water compe- 
tition.” That study indicated “that it would 
not be desirable to undertake any whole- 
sale revision or rescission of those orders 
in a nationwide proceeding,” the statute 
contemplating that fourth-section relief “is 
to be granted or denied according as ‘spe- 
cial cases’ are made out,” each presenting 
its own incidents. 


Advice on Procedure — After giving 
the petitioners this general background, 
Chairman Barnard, as noted above, pro- 
ceeded to give them more specific advice as 
to how they might move toward their ob- 
jectives. That portion of his letter read as 
follows : 

“With respect to the situations falling 
within the category (A) before described, 
water carriers are at liberty to publish in- 
creased water rates in such amounts as they 
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consider justifiable, subject to possible pro- 
test and suspension. Simultaneously with 
the filing of schedules of increased water 
rates your agencies or any other interested 
parties might appropriately call to our at- 
tention any instances in which continuance 
of a differential with all-rail rates previ- 
ously prescribed would not comport with 
the standards of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. We could thereupon give considera- 
tion to modification of the outstanding 
fourth-section orders. Where the prescribed 
differentials were wunobjectionable to the 
water lines, no such action would be neces- 
sary. 

“Tn the case of rates embraced in cate- 
gory (B) above referred to a substantial re- 
vision of the water rates without a corre- 
sponding revision of the all-rail rates might 
be viewed as such a change in the competi- 
tive conditions as would warrant modifica- 
tion of the outstanding fourth-section relief. 
Your agencies or other interested parties 
at the time of filing any such increased wa- 
ter rates would be at liberty to advise us of 
the desirability of considering whether a re- 
lation with the competitive all-rail rates 
should be prescribed, identifying the fourth- 
section orders involved so that considera- 
tion might be given to modifying such or- 
ders after complying with procedural re- 
quirements. 

“The action above outlined with respect 
to categories (A) and (B) permits water 
carriers to publish such rates as they con- 
sider reasonable and provides an orderly 
means for preservation of existing rate re- 
lations between the rail and water rates 
where such relations are proper. If such 
relations are considered improper, the water 
carriers and other parties would be able to 
move for the correction of such relations. 
This course would avoid the reopening of 
any fourth-section applications except 
where the propriety of existing relations 
between rail and water rates is challenged. 

“With respect to category (C) above de- 
scribed, it is our view that before institut- 
ing a nationwide or comprehensive investi- 
gation of relations between all-rail and all- 
water rates in fairness to the shippers, the 
carriers, and this commission, the particular 
rates complained of should be specified with 
sufficient clearness to give some idea of the 
scope of the proceeding. Such definition 
would enable us to determine whether sepa- 
rate investigations would expedite final de- 
cision in certain particular situations. We 
shall withhold action concerning rates em- 
braced in category (C) for 30 days to en- 
able your agencies and other interested par- 
ties to identify the particular rates which 
may be assailed.’ 


1945 Forwarder Returns 


Fifty-one freight. forwarders having an- 
nual gross revenues of $100,000 or more 
reported an aggregate 1945 net income of 
$232,628 after all charges and provisions 
for income taxes, according to a compila- 
tion issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. This 1945 income 
compares with a 1944 deficit of $237,486. 

Gross revenues last year amounted to 
$169,522,364, from which $132,393,094 was 
paid to various transportation agencies 
whose services were utilized. Railroads 











received $93,298,400; line-haul truckers, 
$17,495,923 ; water carriers, $193,754; pick- 
up and delivery and transfer agents, $20,- 
382,924, and “other transportation pur- 
chased,” $1,022,093. In 1944 the forwarders 
reported gross revenues of $179,269,713, 
from which they paid $141,592,213 to trans- 
portation agencies, $98,767,328 going to the 
railroads. 

Acme Fast Freight, Inc., National Car- 
loading Corporation and Universal Car- 
loading & Distributing Company accounted 
for $109,037,387 of the $169,522,364 in 1945 
gross revenues reported by all 51 forward- 
ers included in this compilation. Aeme’s 
gross was $34,345,199; National’s, $32,- 
425,097, and Universal’s, $42,267,091. Aiter 
provision for income taxes, Acme and Na- 
tional reported 1945 net incomes of $86,204 
and $196,952, respectively. Universal re- 
ported a deficit of $9,609. 

During 1945, the 51 reporting forwarders 
received from their customers 4,128,446 
tons of freight, representing 16,613,536 
shipments, as compared to the 1944 total of 
18,529,197 shipments totaling 4,604,356 tons. 


I. C. C. Signal Hearing 


On June 18, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Commissioner Patterson pre- 
siding, held a preliminary hearing with 
reference to the order issued May 20, hav- 
ing to do with an investigation concerning 
proposed signaling on territory where 
trains are operated at 50 or more miles 
per hour, as given in more detail on page 
1116 of the Railway Age for June 1. 

At the opening of the hearing on June 
18, Commissioner Patterson reviewed ac- 
tions of the commission on signaling mat- 
ters for the past 25 years, and asked for 
proposals from the floor as to means for 
expediting the investigation. (C. Hunger- 
ford, vice-president, operations and main- 
tenance, Association of American Rail- 
roads, reported that representatives of the 
carriers had held preliminary meetings, 
and he proposed a committee to cooperate 
with the commission in developing the re- 
quirements to be incorporated in a general 
order to the railroads. 

Members of this committee are: J. J. 
Brinkworth, vice-president—general mana- 
ger, New York Central (Big Four); W. 
R. Triem, general superintendent telegraph, 
Pennsylvania; R. C. White, chief operating 
officer, Missouri Pacific; J. H. Aydelott, 
general manager, Lines East, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; R. G. Henley, gen- 
eral superintendent motive power, Norfolk 
& Western; A. Chinn, chief executive offi- 
cer, Alton; G. K. Thomas, signal engineer, 
system, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
E. W. Reich, superintendent telegraph and 
signals, Reading; L. C. Walters, assistant 
to vice-president, signal and_ electrical, 
Southern; L. D. Dickinson, general signal 
engineer, Union Pacific; A. S. Hunt, chief 
engineer communications and signals, Bal- 
timore & Ohio; and, E. E. Mayo, chief 
engineer, Southern Pacific. 

Typical forms calling for information 
concerning miles of road on which trains 
were operated at certain speeds and the 
system of signaling in service were dis- 
tributed and discussed, as were also forms 
concerning definitions of medium speed and 
low speed. Such forms are to be sent to 
the carriers to be filled out as of July 1, 
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and returned by August 10, and Commis- 
sioner Patterson announced that a formal 
hearing was scheduled in Chicago Sep- 
tember 9 to 12, inclusive. During the dis- 
cussion, it was brought out that, if the 
general conclusions developed at the Sep- 
tember hearing were not acceptable to any 
railroad, that carrier would have time to 
ask for a special hearing before any gen- 
eral order that might be issued would 
become effective. 


Amended Bullwinkle Measure Is 
Reported to Senate 


The Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee, meeting in executive session on June 
14, voted 10 to 2 to report favorably to 
the Senate an amended version of H. R. 
2536, the House-approved Bulwinkle bill 
to exempt railroads from anti-trust laws 
with respect to rate-making practices and 
other joint action arrangements. The two 
negative votes were cast by Senator 
Wheeler, Montan Democrat and committee 
chairman, and Senator Tobey, New Hamp- 
shire Republican. Senator Shipstead, Re- 
publican of Minnesota, withheld his vote. 

Coincident with the approval by the Sen- 
ate committee of H. R. 2536 was the intro- 
duction by Senator Wheeler in the Senate 
of S. 2333, a bill which he described as 
his “substitution” for the Bulwinkle bill 
and which he said was drafted with the 
collaboration of the Department of Justice, 
a vigorous protestant to H. R. 2536. 


Reed in Charge—The committee, mean- 
while, delegated Senator Reed, Kansas Re- 
publican, to report H. R. 2536 to the Sen- 
ate, which he did on June 18, as Senator 
Wheeler had left for Montana on the pre- 
vious day to participate in the primary 
elections. After the session at which the 
committee approved the bill, Senator Reed 
_ expressed his view that the amended ver- 
sien was a “great improvement” over that 
passed by the House. 

Indicating that he may submit a minority 
report to the Senate, Senator Wheeler said 
he opposed H. R. 2536 because “it gives 
absolution to the railroads for agreements 
over which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has no power to regulate. Where 
the commission has power to regulate rates, 
then in my judgment the railroads should 
not be subjected to anti-trust prosecution.” 

“The bill goes further than that,” Sena- 
tor Wheeler continued, “and what I am 
afraid of is that every other industry group 
will invade Washington for exemption so 
that they no longer will be subject to anti- 
trust laws. The Department of Justice 
thinks that H. R. 2536 is worse now than 
it ever was.” 

One of the principal amendments added 
by the Senate committee to the House bill 
is a more precise statement of the stand- 
ards governing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in granting or withholding 
approval of agreements submitted by car- 
riers. Under the language of the Senate 
committee amendment, they may be_ap- 
Proved only if the I. C. C. shall find that 
the object of the agreement is appropriate 
for the proper performance by the carriers 
of service to the public, that the agreement 
will not unduly restrain competition and 
that it is consistent with the public inter- 
est as declared by Congress in the national 
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transportation policy set forth in this Act.” 


Amendments Approved—The commit- 
tee also adopted an amendment to give the 
I. C. C. the right to call for reports from 
carrier rate conferences and other organiza- 
tions established or continued pursuant to 
agreements which require commission ap- 
proval, and the right to inspect the books, 
accounts, files and records of such organiza- 
tions. 

Another amendment states that no agree- 
ment shall be approved unless “there shall 
be accorded to each party the free and 
unrestrained right to act contrary to and 
independently of the determination” of a 
carriers’ conference or other organization. 
The same amendment adds that “nothing 
in this section and no approval of any 
agreement by the commission under this 
section shall be so construed as in any 
manner to remove from the purview of 
the anti-trust laws any restraint upon the 
right of independent action by means of 
boycott, duress or intimidation.” 

Senator Reed, incidentally, said that he 
believed a-proviso in section 9 of the bill 
would meet the objections raised by Sena- 
tor Wheeler. Section 9 carries the grant 
of immunity from the anti-trust laws as re- 
written by the Senate committee, which 
also added to that section the proviso 
Senator Reed had in mind—that stipulating 
that the grant of immunity “shall not apply 
to agreements, or parts thereof, dealing 
with matters over which the commission 
has no jurisdiction.” 


Equity-Saving Bill 
Approved by Senate 


(Continued from page 1231) 


sentative” of Burlington President Ralph 
Budd. The senator went on to say that 
he had complained to another Burlington 
representative about that roads’ having 
“made the situation more difficult” when it 
“went to Aurora where your big shops are 
located, and caused your employees to send 
a telegram to the senator from [Illinois 
[Senator Brooks] urging him to oppose this 
legislation.” 

“Since you have done that,’ Senator 
Reed said he told the Burlington representa- 
tive, “we should find out what the Missouri 
Pacific shopmen at Sedalia, Mo., and at 
Osawatomie, Kans., want. . . . I further 
told him, ‘In view of the consideration we 
have given this matter and the effort we 
have made to draft a fair and adequate 
bill, I think the way you have proceeded 
is a very cheap way for you to go about 
this matter. I have already told your presi- 
dent’s personal representative that we would 
do the best we could. Now for you to at- 
tempt to throw a scent across the trail is 
not fair to the senators who are handling 
this legislation.’ ” 

As reported in the Railway Age of June 
15, page 1197, the Burlington’s efforts to 
have the D. & R. G. W. exempt from the 
provisions of H. R. 5924 were assailed in 
a June 11 House speech by that measure’s 
sponsor, Representative Reed of Illinois. 
Meanwhile, as noted above, the Johnson 
amendment has the effect of excluding the 
D. & R. G. W. from the Senate-approved 
bill. And Mr. Johnson got from Senator 








Wheeler a promise that the latter would 
support the amendment in conference if one 
is required to reconcile differing Senate and 
House versions of the legislation. Senator 
Reed said that he had doubts as to whether 
the amendment was the “best way” to ac- 
complish Senator Johnson’s purpose; but he 
nevertheless promised to endeavor to keep 
it in the bill if a “better way” cannot be 
found. 


I. C. C. Will Hold Hearings on 
Truck-Forwarder Agreements 


Hearings in connection with the No. 
29493 investigation instituted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the pur- 
pose of determining “reasonable, just, and 
equitable terms and conditions under which 
agreements may be made for the utilization 
by freight forwarders of services and in- 
strumentalities of common carriers by 
motor vehicle” will open on July 15 at the 
Morrison hotel, Chicago. The hearings will 
be conducted by Examiners P. O. Carter 
and J. J. Williams, and other sessions will 
follow in New York on September 9, and 
at “such other times and places as subse- 
quently may be found necessary.” 


Says Government Can Assail 
Rate Agreements It Enters 


Attorney General Clark has given an 
opinion that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may entertain complaints of the 
government:-against rates which the govern- 
ment negotiates with carriers under section 
22 of the Interstate Commerce Act. Section 
22 is that provision of the act which au- 
thorizes carriers to provide transportation 
to the government and other specified 
parties free or at reduced rates; and much 
of the government’s war traffic moved 
under these so-called section 22 quotations, 
which are not filed with the I. C. C. 

The Clark opinion was embodied in a 
recent letter which he wrote to Director 
Smith of the Bureau of the Budget who 
transmitted it to Chairman Wheeler of 
the Senate committee’ on interstate com- 
merce. The opinion was requested by Di- 
rector Smith following the investigation 
his bureau conducted at the request of 
Senator Wheeler into transportation 
charges paid by the War Department. (See 
Railway Age of February 9, page 333.) 


Three Questions Raised — Director 
Smith requested a legal opinion on three 
specific questions, the first being: “May 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the courts entertain complaints by the gov- 
ernment that section 22 quotations were 
excessive and unreasonable?” To this At- 
torney General Clark replied in part: “The 
Interstate Commerce. Commission may en- 
tertain complaints by the United States 
against all carriers subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act that section 22 quo- 
tations were excessive and unreasonable 
and may determine what would have been 
just and reasonable published rates on gov- 
ernment traffic which moved on section 
22 rates; and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may award reparations on such 
traffic against rail and other carriers sub- 
ject to Part I of the act and water car- 
riers subject to Part III of the act. Given 
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determinations by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to what would have been 
just and reasonable published rates on gov- 
ernment traffic transported on section 22 
rates by motor carriers subject to the 
act, the United States may recover repara- 
tions from such carriers in proceedings 
instituted before the courts.” 

After extensive reasoning in support of 
the foregoing, Attorney General Clark had 
this further to say: “Should it be con- 
tended that the United States is estopped 
by acceptance of section 22 rate quotations 
to attack them and that it has waived its 
right thereby to recover the difference be- 
tween section 22 rates and just and reason- 
able rates, such a contention would have 
no merit, in my opinion, because it would 
necessarily imply that a device had been 
found by which the requirement of equality 
imposed by the act is limited in favor of 
carriers. But the requirement of equality 
is limited only in favor of the United 
States and other classes of persons named 
in section 22. Moreover, such an argument 
should fail because it would involve the 
idea that where, as here, it appears that 
the government representatives have failed 
to exercise good judgment with respect 
to section 22 quotations, or worse, where 
such representatives have been guilty of 
bad faith, the pecple would be without re- 
course to recover reparations and they 
would be required to pay higher rates 
than those which would be available to 
commercial shippers.” 

Director Smith’s second question was: 
“Tf the government can challenge section 
22 quotations, does the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have the power to de- 
‘termine what would have been a reasonable 
level of section 22 rates and charges for 
application to traffic moved by the military 
establishment and other large government 
shippers during the emergency period?” 


Commission’s Role Limited—“The 
Interstate Commerce Commission,” the at- 
torney general replied, “does not have the 
power, for the level of rates quoted by car- 
riers under section 22 is within their dis- 
cretion so long as that level does not ex- 
ceed the level of rates which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would find to be 
just and reasonable for application to com- 
mercial traffic moving on published rates 
under the same or substantially similar 
circumstances and conditions, or the level 
of rates does not result in violation of 
the act in some other particular. But the 
Interstate Commerce Commission does have 
the power to determine what would have 
been fair, just, and reasonable published 
rates and charges for application to gov- 
ernment traffic and, where section 22 rates 
exceeded just and reasonable rates which 
carriers may be required to publish, repara- 
tions may be recovered from the carriers 
for the difference between the section 22 
rates and charges paid by the United States 
and charges found by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to be just and reasonable. 

“Section 22 conferred no right upon any 
shipper. It merely preserved the right of 
carriers, in their discretion, to accord 
preferential treatment to the government 
and others in certain cases. Accordingly, 


the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
not authorized to encroach upon the dis- 
cretion given carriers by section 22.” 
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Director Smith’s third question was: 
“Does the statute of limitations operate 
against the.government in the case of (a) 
published rates and (b) section 22 quota- 
tions?” The attorney general replied in 
the negative, continuing to state his be- 
lief that the government “is entitled to 
enforce claims against carriers on ac- 
count of transportation charges collected 
from the government on shipments made 
during the war.” Mr. Clark added that 





the Department of Justice is prepared to 
give the matter “prompt attention” if 
the Bureau of the Budget decides “what 
proceedings should be instituted.” 


Lifts Price Control on Ballast 


Railroad ballast has been suspended from 
price control by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. The suspension came in Amend- 
ment 29 to Supplementary Order 129. 


Materials and Prices 


The following is a digest of orders, notices and 
information that have been issued by the Office 
of Price Administration, the Civilian Production 
Authority and the War Assets Administration, 
since June 3 and which are of interest to rail- 
ways: 


Burlap — Approximately 930,000,000 yards of 
burlap have been purchased privately in India for 
shipment to the United States in the present year, 
C. P. A. has announced. Actual shipments of 
burlap from India through April total 286,722,000 
yards. 


Copper Scrap—In a further move to effect 
equal distribution of surplus copper and copper 
base alloy scrap at mill level, W. A. A. has re- 
voked Order No. 3 to S. P. A. Regulation 17 
which permitted owning agencies to make direct 
sales of the metal. 


Copper Products—Because of recent interrup- 
tions in production of brass mill and copper wire 
mill products and copper and copper base alloy 
scrap, C. P. A. has announced that substantial 
government surplus holding of these products will 
be made available only to those industries having 
an immediate need for them, under Direction 19 
to PR 13. 


Inventory Controls -— Inventory controls have 
been tightened on convector radiation, GR-S rub- 
ber (government rubber-styrene type), the general 
purpose synthetic rubber, special high grade and 
prime western grade zinc, die cast alloy and sheet 
aluminum, C. P. A. has announced. Controls 
were tightened by the June amendment to PR 32, 
C. P. A.’s inventory control regulation. The 
amendment also made some minor changes for 
purposes of clarification. 


Lumber—Production of every sawmill in the 
country, regardless of size and output, has been 
brought under government control by C. P. A. 
in an effort to boost housing construction lumber 
and flooring reserves by more than 4,250,000,000 
feet, through amendment of Direction No. 1 of 
PR No. 33. 


Nails—-Steps to increase the production of nails 
to meet requirements of the veterans’ emergency 
housing program and eliminate a critical materials 
bottleneck have been announced jointly by N. H. 
A., C. P. A. and O. P. A. in Amendment 17 to 
revised price schedule 6, effective June 11. 


Softwood Plywood—C. P. A. has eased its 
strict regulation of softwood plywood to allow a 
portion to flow into additional essential civilian 
and military uses and into veterans’ hospital con- 
struction, in amendment to Direction No. 1A 
to PR No. 33. 


Prices 


Armored Cable — Manufacturers of armored 
cable have been given a second interim price in- 
crease averaging about 11.3 per cent on present 
maximum prices, O. P. A. has announced in 
Amendment 11 to MPR 82, effective June 14. 


Asphalt and Tarred Roofing Products—Manu- 
facturers’ and distributors’ ceilings for asphalt 
and tarred roofing products sold in the eastern 
area have been equalized by O. P. A. in Amend- 
meent 10 to revised price schedule 45, effective 
June 19. 


Batteries—Manufacturers’ maximum prices for 
industrial electric storage batteries have been in- 
creased 10 per cent over base price levels, in 
O. P. A. Order 641 under RR 136, effective 
June 4. 


Brass Plumbing Fixtures—An additional in- 


crease of approximately 15 per cent to existing 
prices has been granted to manufacturers of brass 
plumbing fixtures, waste fittings and trimmings 
by O. P. A. Amendments 17 and 18 to Order 
48 under MPR 591, effective June 14. 


Brick and Tile—Ceiling prices for common and 
unglazed face clay building brick and structural 
clay tile produced in New Jersey have been in- 
creased $1.75 a thousand and $1.90 a ton, in 
amendment No. 46 to order No. 1 under section 
Nov 25 of R No. 592, effective June 7. 


Bronze and Copper Insect Screen—Manufac- 
turers of bronze and copper insect screen cloth 
may sell these products on an adjustable pricing 
basis beginning June 14, O. P. A. has announced. 
This is applicable only on sales to other manu- 
facturers who incorporate bronze and copper 
screen cloth in other products. Order 38 under 
revised price schedule 40 is effective June 14. 


Cable—Manufacturers of lead-covered wire or 
cable, except armored cable, have been provided 
with a formula by which they may automatically 
increase their ceiling prices for these products to 
cover their higher costs resulting directly from 
recent lead price increase. O. P. A. amendment 
10 to R 82 is effective June 4. 


Cement—O. P. A. has increased prices for 
shipment of cement from one area to another 
to reflect area increases granted in previous ac- 
tions in Amendment 16 to R 224, effective 
June 15, 


Construction Machinery and Equipment—Sellers 
of construction machinery and equipment who 
have been selling 10 per cent above base prices 
in effect Oct. 1, 1941, under interim price ceil- 
ings, may continue to sell at these price levels 
through July 15, 1946, O. P. A. has announced. 
Before today’s action, this interim increase was 
slated to expire on June 15, 1946. Amendment 
43 to revised MPR 136 is effective June 14. 


Copper—Maximum base prices for sales of cop- 
per by the Office of Metals Reserve have been 
fixed at 143% cents a lb. for copper delivered to 
Connecticut valley points in carload lets and 14% 
cents a lb. in less than carload lots, in O. P. A. 
amendment No. 6 to revise price schedule No. 15, 
effective June 4. 


Cutting Tools—The price increase factor ot 
17.3 per cent granted April 24 to manufacturers 
and resellers of cutting tools has been extended 
by O. P. A. to apply also to repair services on 
the tools affected, in Amendment 5 to R 581, 
effective June 10. 


Eastern Poles and Pilings—To bring about a 
more equitable price relationship between vari- 
ous sizes of poles and piling in the eastern 
United States, O. P. A. has announced an in- 
crease in ceilings for short poles and pilings and 
a cut in prices of long poles and pilings. Amend- 
ment 5 to MPR 559 is effective June 19. 


Enamel Frit—Manufacturers’ prices for vitre- 
ous enamel frit have been raised 10.4 per cent, 
to reflect increases in costs of materials and wage 
increases. Amendment 43 to Order 1 under Sec- 
tion 25 of R 592, is effective June 10. 


Furnace and Ventilating Fans—Interim price 
increases for manufacturers of all power-operated 
warm-air furnace fans and blowers and attic 
ventilating fans, designed to enable them to con- 
tinue production of these essential products pend- 
ing determination of a permanent increase factor, 
have been announced by O. P. A. Exhaust fans 
and blowers, 24.in. CH standard diameter and 
smaller designed to be built into a building (cov- 
ered by MPR 136) have been given the same 
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increase in Order 645 under revised MPR 136, 
effective as of June 14. 


Iron and Steel Windows—An increase of 13 
per cent from Oct. 1, 1941, prices has been 
authorized for iron and steel windows by O. P. 
A. in Amendment 19 to Order 48 under MPR 
591, effective June 14. 

Lead Pigments—Because of increases in. the 
price of primary lead, O. P. A. has authorized 
price advances for pigments and pastes with high 
lead content in amendment No. 3 to RR No. 180, 
amendment No. 94 to order A-1 under R No. 
188 and amendment No. 19 to SR No. 14F 
effective June 7. 


Lubricating Oils—O. P. A. has announced that 
effective June 10, 1946, all sellers of lubricating 
oils and allied products may apply for higher 
ceiling prices when they are frozen at prices 
below state fair trade act levels. 


Lumber—O. P. A. has increased mill ceilings 
on mahogany lumber produced from logs grown 
in South and Central America and Africa by 
22% per cent and makes several pricing provi- 
sions for lumber of West Indian mahogany in 
PR No. 611, effective June 10. 


Lumber — Discretionary mill ceiling increases 
averaging 19 per cent on cottonwood, quartered 
sycamore and plain sycamore lumber produced in 
the north central hardwood region have been 
authorized by O. P. A. in Amendment 22 to 
R 155, effective June 15. 


Office Machinery — Store and office machine 
manufacturers applying for individual firm recon- 
version adjustments will take 7.5 per cent over 
adjusted costs to arrive at a reconversion ceil- 
ing, instead of the 8.9 per cent allowed since last 
Fall, under O. P. A. Amendment 11 to RS order 
No. 119, effective June 15. 


Pump s—Manufacturers of power - operated 
pumps and equipment have been given an interim 
increase of 15 per cent over base date ceiling 
prices when sold with the power unit and an in- 
crease of 8 per cent when sold without the power 
unit, in O. P. A. order 640 to RR No. 136, ef- 
fective June 5. 


Red Cedar—Producers’ ceilings on all western 
red cedar poles and piling except split cedar 
hop goles have been increased 10 per cent in 
O. P. A. Amendment 3 to R 554, effective 
June 15. 


Refractory Products — Suspension from price 
control of some refractory products—fireclay and 
silica refractories and basic refractory brick— 
some paper products and wooden beer barrels has 
been announced by O. P. A. At the same time, 
O. P. A. exempted from price control miscel- 
laneous paper products in Amendment 27 to sup- 
plementary order 129, effective June 12. 


Rotenone and Pyrethrum—With establishment 
of higher purchase prices in a new buying agree- 
ment between the United States and South Amer- 
ican suppliers of rotenone bearing materials, the 
O. P. A. has announced increases in importers’ 
ceilings of 3 cents a Ib. on rotenone bearing 
roots and of 4 cents a lb. on rotenone bearing 
powder. New importers’ ceilings will be 28 cents 
a lb. for roots and 39 cents a Ib. for powder, 
landed at New York. Amendment 1 to revised 
MPR 298 is effective June 18. 


Steel Boilers—Ceilings for manufacturers and 
resellers of low pressure steel boilers have been 
raised an additional 7.9 per cent in O. P. A. 
Amendment No. 16 to Order No. 48 of Section 
No. 22 of R No. 591, effective June 5. 


Steel Screen Wire Cloth—FIncreases in the 
maximum prices of steel screen wire cloth, alloy 
steel products and two other changes in price 
schedules for iron and steel products have been 
announced by O. P. A. in Amendment 17 to RP 
schedule 6, effective June 11. 


Storage Batteries—To compensate manufactur- 
ers for higher production costs caused by the lead 
Price increase effective June 3, manufacturers of 
lead acid storage batteries and cells and plates 
used in them have been granted an increase in 
Prices for these products, in O. P. A. Amendment 
42 to RR 136, effective June 11. 


Strawboard—Manufacturers’ ceiling prices for 
Strawboard corrugating material have been in- 
creased 7 cents a thousand square feet in an 
O. P. A. move to stimulate production, Amend- 
ment 5 to R 32 is effective June 15. 
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Surplus War Goods—Clarification and simplifi- 
cation of regulations to prevent excessive charges 
to consumers for surplus war goods, and at the 
same time to provide resellers of such goods with 
methods for figuring their ceiling prices are con- 
tained in a revised order issued by O. P. A. 
Revised supplementary order 122 is effective 
June 19. 


Switch Ties — Discretionary ceiling price in- 
creases ranging from $1 to $7 a 1,000 ft. on 
about 97 per cent of all railroad switch ties pro- 
duced in two eastern states have been authorized 
by O. P. A. in amendment No. 5 to third RR 
No. 216, effective June 8. 


Switchboard Equipment — Increases averaging 
13 per cent over 1941 prices have been granted 
by O. P. A. to manufacturers and distributors cf 
power switchboard equipment, such as knife and 
enclosed switches and circuit breakers, in Order 
643 under RR 136, effective June 10. 


Tin—Additional allocations of tin for the first 
half of 1946 are made by the combined tin com- 
mittee through O. P. A. amounting to 9,476 long 
tons, with the largest amount going to France, 
2,840 long tons. The United States was second 
with 2,350, and Canada third with 1,070 tons. 


Tractors—A proposal to limit the export otf 
track-laying tractors to 18 per cent of total pro- 
duction has been made by O. P. A. to its track- 
laying tractor industry advisory committee. Both 
agreed that the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration’s purchase of 1,000 
track-laying tractors would be met from new 
production. 


Western Poles and Piling—Five changes in 
pricing provisions for producers of western poles 
and piling, designed to encourage increased pro- 
duction of additional species and to adapt ceilings 
to new methods of production have been an- 
nounced by O. P. A. in Amendment 4 to MPR 
555, effective June 15. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


The Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is in- 
quiring for 140 70-ton covered hopper cars. 


The Pere Marquette has ordered 25 
30-ton caboose cars from the Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Corporation. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in Railway Age of 
April 27, page 891. 


The MissourtI-KANSAS-TEXAS has placed 
an order with the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company for 100 70-ton covered, steel 
hopper cars. Inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age for May 
11, page 977. 


The DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN has ordered 500 50-ton hopper cars 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company, 500 
50-ton hopper cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Company, and 500 50-ton box 
cars from the Magor Car Corporation. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 25, page 1080. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEsT- 
ERN has ordered six sleeping cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. The 
inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of June 15, page 1201. 


The ATLANTIC CoAst LINE, in conjunc- 
tion with the PENNSYLVANIA, the RicH- 


MOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Potomac and the 
Fora East Coast, has ordered 3 baggage 
cars and 19 sleeping cars from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., and 52 sleeping 
cars, 30 coaches and 13 dining cars from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. Deliveries are expected to begin 
around mid-1947. The inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age 
for May 25, page 1080. The equipment is 
to be used on the New York-Florida runs 
operated by the four railroads. Forty-two 
of the sleeping cars will contain 10 room- 
ettes and six bedrooms and the remaining 
ten will have roomettes exclusively. Eleven 
of the dining cars will have the diagonal 
table seating arrangement with accommo- 
dations for 36 passengers and two will be 
of the regular straight line table type, seat- 
ing 48 persons. The coaches will contain 
54 seats each. 


SIGNALING 


The PerE MARQUETTE has ordered mate- 
rials from the General Railway Signal Co., 
for the installation of an all-relay electric 
interlocking to replace the present Model- 
2 interlocking at St. Joseph, Mich., for 
the control of traffic over St. Joseph draw- 
bridge. The table model control machine 
will be equipped with 4 track indication 
lights and 6 levers, mounted on a 12-in. 
by 17-in. panel, for the control of 5 sig- 
nals, 4 switch machines and a bridge lock. 


The PENNSYLVANIA has contracted with 
the Union Switch & Signal Co., to install 
a car retarder system in the westbound 
yard at Pitcairn, Pa. The materials in- 
clude 1,436 rail feet of Model 31A electro- 
pneumatic car retarders, materials for mod- 
ernizing 43 direct-acting electro-pneumatic 
switch layouts, relays and other associated 
materials for detector track circuits for 
the 45 switches, 30 power operated skates, 
41 hand skates, and the necessary control 
machines for all power operated functions. 


Supply Trade 





Robert G. Nordquist has been promot- 
ed to associate design engineer of Lumi- 
nator, Inc. He has been with the com- 
pany nine years. 


R. Nevin Watt has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of sales of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. J. M. Sturges has 
been appointed manager of the Northeast- 
ern district, with headquarters in New 
York, reporting to Mr. Watt. 


L. S. Barry, Henry E. Fleishman, 
Glenn Morrow and E. J. Shellaby have 
been elected vice-presidents of the L. B. 
Foster Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manu- 
facturer of track equipment for industrial 
railroads. 


Dr. A. Allan Bates has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the newly- 
created division of research and develop- 
ment of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, 33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago. Since 
1938 Dr. Bates has been manager of the 
chemical, metallurgical, and ceramic re- 
search division of the Westinghouse Elec- 
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tric Corporation, and was formerly pro- 
fessor of metallurgical engineering at the 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 


Ohio. He was educated at Ohio Wesleyan 
university, the Case school, and the Uni- 
versity of Nancy, France. In his new posi- 
tion Dr. Bates will direct the association’s 
greatly expanded program of research and 
development in the field of portland cement 
and concrete, and their engineering appli- 
cations. 


J. F. MacEnulty, formerly vice-chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Press- 
ed Steel Car Company, has been elected 
chairman to succeed Lester N. Selig, who 
has resigned as chairman and a director. 
Mr. MacEnulty’s headquarters will remain 
at the company’s New York offices, 230 
Park avenue. 

The company announced that Mr. Selig’s 
resignation, as well as that of Walter J. 
Curley, who also resigned as a director, 
were made necessary by the acquisition by 
Pressed Steel Car of the plant of the Mt. 
Vernon Car Manufacturing Company, at 
Mt. Vernon, IIl., which brought Pressed 
Steel Car into competition with the Gen- 





J. F. MacEnulty 


eral American Transportation Corporation, 
of which both Mr. Selig and Mr. Curley 
were officers. 

Mr. MacEnulty was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and joined Pressed Steel Car as car 
inspector shortly after its incorporation. 
He advanced through various departments 
of the company and was elected a director 
in 1922. When the company was reorgan- 
ized in 1936, Mr. MacEnulty was elected 
a director and vice-president and in Decem- 
ber, 1937, he was elected president, holding 
these offices until April, 1945, when he 
was elected vice-chairman. Mr. MacEnulty 
was elected president of the American Rail- 
way Car Institute in 1933, which office he 
held consecutively for 10 years when he 
found it necessary to resign because of 
business conditions. 


Lt. Harry S. Clarke has joined the 
sales organization of the Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Co., with headquarters 
in New York. Lt. Clarke was born in 
1921 at Newport, R. I., and received his 
formal education at Lehigh university, 
graduating in January, 1943, with a degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Business Admin- 
istration. In March, 1942, Lt. Clarke join- 
ed the United States Marine Corps Reserve 
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and after graduating from Lehigh was sent 
to Parris Island, S. C., for basic training. 
In April of that year he was sent to Officer 
Candidate School at Quantico, Va., where 
he received a commission as second lieu- 
tenant in June, 1943. In December, 1943, 
he went to the Solomon Islands and from 





Lt. Harry S. Clarke 


there participated in the initial landings 
on Guam and Iwo Jima. He was promoted 
to first lieutenant in December, 1944, and 
was presented the Purple Heart medal for 
wounds received in action on Guam. He 
returned to the United States in November, 
1945, and was honorably discharged from 
the Marine Corps in February, 1946. 


Gilbert P. Bogert, whose election as 
president of the Oxweld Railroad Serv- 
ice Company, a subsidiary of the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., was reported in 
the Railway Age of June 1, was graduated 
from the University of Virginia in 1913. 
Since then he has been continuously as- 
sociated with various units of Union Car- 
bide & Carbon, with the exception of a 
period of service as a lieutenant in the Air 
Corps during the first World War. At- 
tached to the Italian air force, he was over- 
seas 18 months. 

Following his release from the-army, 





Gilbert P. Bogert 


Mr. Bogert was assistant to the sales man- 
ager of the Linde Air Products Company 
in New York. His next position was as 
western sales manager of the company in 
Chicago, followed by an appointment as 
sales manager for the eastern division. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 








During a seven-year residence in Canada 
starting in 1923, Mr. Bogert was general 
manager of the Dominion Oxygen Com- 
pany; the Prest-O-Lite Company of Can- 
ada and the Canadian Railroad Service 
Company. In 1927, he was made vice- 
president of the first two of those com- 
panies, and last year he was elected presi- 
dent of Canadian Railroad Service. When 
Mr. Bogert was elected vice-president of 
Oxweld Railroad Service in 1930, he mov- 
ed to Chicago where the company’s general 
offices are located. He was raised to the 
post of executive vice-president in 1944. 
Mr. Bogert lives in Winnetka, IIl., and is 
a member of the Western Railway Club, the 
Toronto Railway Club, the Canadian Rail- 
way Club, and the Southeastern Railway 
Club. 

R. J. Nenneman has been elected sec- 
retary of Oxweld Railroad Service to suc- 
ceed M. C. Beymer, who is retiring. Mr. 
Nerneman joined the company in 1920, 
having been employed formerly by the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Arthur A. Frank, Jr., recently released 
from the Army with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, has been appointed assistant to the 
president of the Standard Railway 





Arthur A. Frank, Jr. 


Equipment Company, with headquarters 
at Chicago. Mr. Frank received his higher 
education at Yale university, and upon 
graduating in 1936, joined the Harnisch- 
feger Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., as a 
student engineer. One year later he be- 
came a sales engineer of the Hollup Corpo- 
ration, with headquarters at Chicago, serv- 
ing in that capacity until August, 1941, 
when he was called into the armed forces. 
He served abroad for more than two years 
as operations officer of a truck group, re- 
turned to America in December, 1945, and 
was released from the service last March. 


E. W. Manterfield, Jr., deputy chief 
of the public relations office for the Chief 
of Transportation, United States Army, at 
Washington, D. C., from July, 1943, until 
he was separated from the service as a cap- 
tain last month, has been appointed to the 
public relations staff of the American 
Locomotive Company in New York. 


Merle A. Miller, assistant treasurer 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to treasurer, suc- 
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ceeding to part of the duties of Ernest L. 
Hartig, who has retired but will continue 
to serve the company as a director. Frank 
H. Ziebell, Jr., assistant secretary, has 
been advanced to controller, a newly-cre- 
ated position. 


C. H. McClean has been appointed 
northern district manager of the Graybar 
Electric Company, with headquarters in 
Minneapolis, Minn. He has been succeeded 
as midwestern district manager, with head- 
quarters in Kansas City, Mo., by Walter 
Frazier. Mr. McClean succeeds E. C. 
Sharpe, who is retiring after more than 
34 years of service with the company. 


Charles B. Bryant has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Technical Board of 
the Wrought Steel Wheel Industry, 
with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
C. T. Ripley, whose resignation was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 15. Mr. 
Bryant was born at Washington, D. C., 
on November 1, 1900, and is a graduate 
of Johns Hopkins University. In 1922 
he was appointed a field engineer of the 
Portland Cement Association, and in 1930 
he became materials engineer of the Mary- 
land State Roads Commission. Mr. Bry- 
ant entered railway service in 1936 as 
an engineer of tests of the Southern and 
seven years later he was promoted to as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge of 
research and tests. In 1944 he was ap- 
pointed a director of the transportation 
equipment division of the War Production 
Board. 


Financial 





BaLttimMorE & Ounto.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road has requested bids 
on a proposed issue of $4,060,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates to be issued under 
a proposed agreement and lease of railroad 
equipment (Philadelphia plan), dated July 
1, 1946, subject to the approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The certif- 
icates, to be designated series Q, will ma- 
ture in ten equal annual installments of 
$406,000 each, on July 1, 1947, and on the 
first day of July thereafter, to and including 
July 1, 1956, and are being issued to finance 
up to 80 per cent of the net cost of 900 
steel automobile box cars equipped with 
Evans auto-loaders (600 of which will be 
built by the Bethlehem Steel Company, and 
300 by the Pressed Steel Car Company), 
and 900 automobile loading devices to be 
built and installed by the Evans Products 
Company. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL. — Acquisition. — 
This road, through Transport Minister 
Lionel Chevrier, is requesting authority 
from Parliament to purchase about 354 
miles of railway in Manitoba now leased 
from the Manitoba Railway Company. The 
lines in question run from Emerson, Port- 
age la Prairie and Brandon into Winnipeg 
and were leased by the Canadian National 
in 1901 for a period of 999 years at an an- 
nual rental of $300,000. By exercising an 
option to buy the lines for $7,000,000, it is 
estimated the Canadian National each year 
will save $90,000, the difference between 
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the rental and the interest payable on the 
purchase price. 


Cuicaco, AurorA & Etcin.—Reorganiza- 
tion—The reorganization plan for this 
road, calling for administration by holders 
of first mortgage bonds to the exclusion of 
stockholders and unsecured creditors, was 
approved by Federal Judge John P. Barnes, 
in Chicago, June 14. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Trackage 
Rights—This road has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to extend to February 1, 1981, the 
agreement under which it uses facilities of 
the Peoria & Pekin Union, including 4.65 
miles of single track and 4.67 miles of dou- 
ble track between Hollis, Ill., and Wesley 
City, via Peoria. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
Omaua.—Annual Report.—Operating rev- 
enues of this road in 1945 totaled $28,150,- 
035, compared with $26,971,509 in the pre- 
ceding year. Operating expenses were 
$21,773,912, compared with $20,519,789. 
Fixed charges amounted to $2,380,998, com- 
pared with $2,497,755, a decrease of 4.7 
per cent. Net income was $889,986, a de- 
crease of 17 per cent under the $1,072,223 
reported for 1944. At the end of the year, 
current assets were $9,442,840, compared 
with $11,792,264. Current liabilities were 
$5,649,784, compared with $5,048,369. Long 
term debt was $51,030,291, a decrease of 
$63,390. 


INTERNATIONAL GREAT NORTHERN.—An- 
nual Report.—Operating revenues of this 
road in 1945 amounted to $29,634,532, com- 
pared with $30,882,213 in 1944. Operating 
expenses totaled $21,922,148, compared with 
$21,466,758. Fixed charges were $2,772,- 
432, compared with $2,774,606. The bal- 
ance of income transferred to the earned 
surplus account was $421,144, compared 
with $825,574. Current assets at the end of 
the year were $19,911,578, compared with 
$20,711,788. Current liabilities were $8,- 
491,985, compared with $11,490,407. Long 
term debt had increased by $127,066 to 
$50,681,185. 


Mexican Raitway.—Government Buys 
Line—The Mexican government, it was 
announced in London, has purchased the 
Mexican Railway Co., Ltd., for 41.5 million 
pesos, of which 15 million pesos have al- 
ready been paid. The balance is payable 
when all legal formalities are completed. 
(For previous item see Railway Age for 
May 25, page 1084). 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Holding Company Dissolution—A bill dis- 
solving the Boston Holding Company has 
been signed by Maurice J. Tobin, governor 
of Massachusetts.’ The law gives the hold- 
ing company, controlled by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, slightly more than 
one year to dispose of its assets, which in- 
clude 26 per cent of the voting stock of the 
Boston & Maine. For previous story, see 
the Railway Age for June 15, page 1202. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Interest Payments——The trustee of this 
road has been authorized by Federal Judge 
Guy L. Fake in Newark, N. J., to pay 
interest of $115.30 on each $1,000 Midland 
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of New Jersey 5 per cent bond and $52.80 
on each $1,000 Susquehanna Railroad first 
refunding mortgage bond. 


PENNSYLVANIA - READING SEASHORE 
Lines.—Extension of Bonds—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the West Jersey & Seashore 
to extend from July 1, 1946, to July 1, 
1956, the maturity date of $2,325,000 of its 
first consolidated mortgage 3 per cent bonds 
and also authorized the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines to assume obliga- 
tion and liability, as lessee, with respect to 
the extended issue. At the same time, the 
Pennsylvania and the Reading were granted 
authority to assume obligation and liability 
by guaranteeing, jointly and severally, pay- 
ments under the lease of June 30, 1930, with 
respect to the extended bonds. 


Tue St. Louts-SAn FRANcISsco.—Annual 
Report.—Operating revenues of this road in 
1945 amounted to $116,844,777, compared 
with $121,244,213 in the preceding year. 
Operating expenses totaled $86,219,235, com- 
pared with $82,624,946. Fixed charges were 
$11,806,457, compared with $11,866,021, Net 
income was $1,659,411, compared with $6,- 
365,969. Current assets at the end of the 
year were $62,815,560 compared with $59,- 
598,489. Current liabilities were $25,796,- 
455, compared with $31,852,080. Long term 
debt was $264,995,327, a decrease of $3,174,- 
064. 


WasasH.—Trackage Rights.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to acquire trackage 
rights between Birmingham, Mo., and Kan- 
sas City, a distance of approximately five 
miles, over tracks of the Kansas City 
Southern, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific. In accordance with the uniform 
policy announced in a decision on the 
merger of the properties of the Escanaba, 
Iron Mountain & Western with the Chicago 
& North Western, the commission imposed 
employee-protection conditions for four 
years, although it pointed out that inasmuch 
as the transaction applies only in connec- 
tion with increased train service, it does 
not appear that any railroad employee could 
be adversely affected. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
—_- 18 week year 

Average price of 20 rep 
sentative railway stock. 66.73 65.66 58.38 


Average price of 20 rep 
sentative railway Bow ogg 


Dividends Declared 


Alleghany & Western. — Semi-annually, $3.00, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 20. 

Canadian Pacific—4% preferred, semi-annually, 
Fae August 1 to holders of record 
uly 1, 


Canada Southern.—Semi-annually, $1.50, pay- 
able August 1 to holders of record June 24 

Connecticut & Passumpsic.—6% arg es semi- 
annually, $3. “i payable August 1 to holders of 
record July 

Grand Rap nids & Indiana, — Semi-annually, 
$2.00, agate June 20 to holders of record 
June 10. 

Kansas City Southern.—preferred, $1.00, pay- 
able July 15 to holders of record June ; 

Mahoning Coal.—Common, $7.50; 5% peeteene’ 
semi-annually, $1. +—" ~~ payable July 1 to hold 
ers of record June 24, 

Maine Central. Cae prior preferred, quarterly, 
4 50, payable July 1 to holders of record June 


~ 100. 45 100.39 99.85 


rr Valley.—Semi-annually, $3.00, pay- 
able August 1 to holders of record July 1. 

New London Northern.—Quarterly, ‘< 25, pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 1 
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A locomotive equipped with= 


THE FRANKLIN SYSTEM 
of STEAM DISTRIBUTION 


compared with a piston valve locomotive produces 
the same horsepower at the same speed with an 
approximate saving of 


20% IN STEAM 


and 


33% IN FUEL 


Or with the same steam consumption it produces 
approximately 


35% MORE HORSEPOWER 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO « MONTREAL 


STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM °* BOOSTER * RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER * POWER REVERSE GEARS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS * STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS * CAR CONNECTION 
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Norwich & Worcester.—8% preferred, quart- 
erly, $2.00, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 15. 

Pittsfield & North Adams. — Semi-annually 
2.50, payable July 1 to holders of recor 
une 21. 

Providence & Worcester. — Quarterly, $2.50, 


payable July 1 to holders June 17. 
Savannah & Atlanta.—5% preferred, quarterly, 


$1.25, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 12. 
’ oa 
Construction 





Norro_tK & WESTERN.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to construct 4.6 miles 
of line which will comprise the middle 
section of a proposed 7.9-mile relocation 
from Peebles, Ohio, to Mineral Springs. 
The commission found that construction of 
the 2.4-mile segment at the Peebles end 
and the 0.9-mile segment at the Mineral 
Springs end would be relocations of existing 
line for which no authority was required, 
and thus dismissed the application as to 
them. The entire construction, to cost ap- 
proximately $2,000,000, including the in- 
stallation of a centralized traffic control 
system, will be financed by funds from the 
applicant’s treasury. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


J. P. Kiley, whose promotion to assist- 
ant to the president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Seattle, Wash., was reported in the 
Railway Age of June 8, was born at Chi- 
cago on August 13, 1895, and is a graduate 
of Villanova college. He entered railway 
service in 1915 as a rodman on the Milwau- 
kee, later being promoted to assistant 





J. P. Kiley 


valuation engineer, with headquarters in 


Chicago. He served in the latter capacity 
until 1930 except during the period covering 
World War I when he was in the armed 
forces. In 1930 Mr. Kiley was advanced 
to engineering assistant to the chief financial 
and accounting officer at Chicago, and in 
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1940 he was further advanced to special 
representative of the chief operating officer, 
with the same headquarters. One year later 
he became auditor of investment and joint 
facility accounts, and in 1943 he was pro- 
moted to assistant to the general manager. 
In 1943 Mr. Kiley was advanced to assist- 
ant general manager at Chicago, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his new appoint- 
ment. 


John Dickinson, general counsel of the 
Pennsylvania, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent-general counsel, with headquarters re- 
maining at Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Dickin- 
son was born at Greensboro, Md., on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1894, and was graduated from 
Johns Hopkins university (B. A., 1913), 
Princeton (M. A., 1915), and Harvard 
(LL. B., 1921). After serving his legal 
apprenticeship in New York, Mr. Dickin- 
son practiced law in California for several 
years. In 1929 he became professor of law 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
thereafter was associated for a time with 
the law firm of Sullivan & Cromwell in 
New York. From 1933 to 1935 he was 





John Dickinson 


assistant secretary of commerce of the 
United States, and in 1934 and 1935, chair- 
man of the Central Statistical Board of the 
federal government. Mr. Dickinson served 
as assistant attorney general of the United 
States from 1935 to 1937. On February 1, 
1937, he joined the Pennsylvania as gen- 
eral solicitor, advancing to general counsel 
on December 16, 1941. Among other im- 
portant railroad cases, Mr. Dickinson has 
handled the Pullman case, the freight rate 
case of 1944 and the competitive bidding 
case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Georgia rate case and the 
Pennsylvania full crew case of 1937. In 
many of these cases he has represented the 
railroads generally. 


Walter H. Evans, vice-president of the 
Sacramento Northern, at Sacramento, Cal., 
has been appointed also general manager, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding J. 
B. Rowray, who has retired. 


W. R. Rouse, whose promotion to as- 
sistant vice-president of the Union Pacific 
was reported in the Railway Age of June 
8, was born at Galena, III., and is a graduate 
of Creighton university. He began his 


railroad career in 1911 in the engineering 
department of the Union Pacific and in 
1918 he was assigned to the contract depart- 
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ment and advanced to assistant chief clerk, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. In 1924 
Mr. Rouse was advanced to attorney and 
in 1936 to assistant general attorney, with 
the same headquarters. Three years later 





W. R. Rouse 


he was further advanced to general attor- 
ney. On March 1, 1942, he was promoted 
to assistant to the vice-president, and four 
months later he became assistant general 
western counsel, the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


Oscar N. Harstad, whose election to 
vice-president, operations, of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific was reported 
in the Railway Age of June 8, was born 
at Sioux City, Iowa, on December 25, 1886, 
and entered railway service in January, 
1904, as assistant chief clerk on the Mil- 
waukee. He held various minor positions 
until 1917 when he was advanced to train- 
master, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn. He later served as superintendent 
of the Aberdeen division, and on April 1, 
1923, he was promoted to general superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Chicago. One 
year later Mr. Harstad was advanced to 
assistant general manager, Lines East, with 
the same headquarters, and on November 
15, 1925, he became general manager, Lines 





Oscar N. Harstad 


East. He was granted a leave of absence 
to serve as director of railway transport 
with the Office of Defense Transportation, 
returning to the Milwaukee on June 20, 
1943, at which time he was advanced to 
assistant chief operating officer at Chicago. 
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FUEL-THRIFTY LOCOMOTIVES 


have Complete Arches 


BERT 








The heavier the load a locomotive has to haul, 
the greater becomes the fuel saving from main- 
taining a complete brick arch in the firebox. 

Under today’s heavy traffic conditions Secu- 


rity Sectional Arches not only are a greater 





fuel-saving factor than ever before, but cost 
less per thousand ton-miles to maintain. 
Whenever a locomotive leaves the round- 


house be sure that its firebox arch is complete. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractories Specialists 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion Specialists 
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On December 3, 1945, Mr. Harstad became 
general manager, Lines East, and assistant 
vice-president, system, the positions he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


J. F. Doolan, operating assistant to 
vice-president — operations, of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, with head- 
quarters at New Haven, Conn., has been 
appointed assistant to trustees at Boston, 
Mass. 


Ambrose J. Seitz, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, traffic, of the Union Pacific, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of traffic, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. F. W. 
Robinson, senior vice-president, who has 
been in charge of the traffic department, 
has retired after 35 years of service, and 
the position of senior vice-president has 
been discontinued. 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford has announced several new executive 
appointments in the operating department 
at New Haven, Conn.: Dean F. Willey, 
from assistant general manager to assistant 
vice-president; E. B. Perry, from man- 
ager of personnel to assistant vice-president 
in charge of personnel; Charles F. Caley, 
from special assistant to vice-president to 
special assistant to assistant vice-president ; 
and J. F. Dray has been appointed office 
assistant to the vice-president, succeeding 
William P. Libby, Jr., whose promotion 
is noted elsewhere in these columns. 


L. C. Sauerhammer, whose retirement 
as assistant to vice-president of operation 
and maintenance for the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., was 
announced in the June 8 issue of Railway 

- Age, was born on September 7, 1883, at 
Littlestown, Pa., and entered railroading 
as a clerk for the B. & O. at Cumberland, 
Md., in 1899. He became maintenance of 
way clerk at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1903, t':en 
secretary to the chief engineer maintenance 
there in 1907, and later that year, assistant 
chief clerk to the chief engineer mainte- 
nance. In 1911, he was promoted to chief 
clerk to the chief engineer at Baltimore, 
and in 1913, chief of the bureau of federal 
and state commission reports. Mr. Sauer- 
hammer went to New York as chief clerk 
to the general manager in 1916, and became 
chief clerk to the vice-president in charge 
of operations in 1917, then chief clerk to 
the federal manager of eastern lines in 
1918. He was appointed superintendent of 
office organization later that year, and as- 
sistant to federal manager in 1919. On 
March 1, 1920, he was advanced to the post 
from which he recently retired. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


C. E. Coomes, auditor of the Florida 
East Coast, with headquarters at St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., has been appointed chief ac- 
counting officer there, succeeding Ralph 
Blaisdell, who has retired after serving 
19 years in that post. 


John L. Taylor, whose appointment as 
auditor of disbursements of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md., was announced in the June 1 issue of 
Railway Age, was born on August 17, 1891, 
at Baltimore, and entered railroading there 








in 1909, as a messenger for the B. & O. 
He became a clerk in 1910, then assistant 
head clerk to the auditor of disbursements 
in 1920. Later that year he was named 
head clerk in the statistical bureau at Balti- 
more, and in 1938, returned to the office 





John L. Taylor 


of the auditor of disbursements as chief 
clerk. Mr. Taylor was advanced to as- 
sistant to auditor of disbursements in July, 
1944, and maintained this post until his re- 
cent appointment became effective on 
June 1. 


Raymond J. Littlefield, whose appoint- 
ment as general tax agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania was announced in the May 4 issue of 
Railway Age, was born at Berwick, Me., 
on July 3, 1890, and entered railway service 
in 1908 as a telegraph operator for the 
Boston & Maine. He served that road suc- 
cessively as ticket agent, station agent, train 
dispatcher, and chief train dispatcher, until 
entering the United States Army as captain 
in 1918. He served overseas in the Signal 
Corps and the Transportation Corps, be- 
coming assistant to general superintendent, 
16th Grand Division, France, and advancing 
to assistant general superintendent of that 
division and major in the Railroad Trans- 





Raymond J. Littlefield 


portation Corps. Upon his discharge in 
1919, Mr. Littlefield returned to the B. & 
M. as assistant trainmaster, advancing to 
trainmaster and general agent in 1920 and 
to assistant superintendent in 1923. In 1925, 
he went with the Boston & Maine Trans- 
portation Company as superintendent of 
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highway operations, and was promoted to 
manager of that company’s motor coach 
service in 1926. Mr. Littlefield joined the 
Pennsylvania as supervisor of motor service 
in 1930, then, from 1934 to 1936, served 
as regional director of research for the 
Association of American Railroads, after 
which he returned to the Pennsylvania as 
superintendent of motor service and held 
the latter post until his recent advancement 
became effective. 


J. W. Ewalt, assistant general real 
estate agent of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed real estate agent at New York, suc- 
ceeding N. J. Aydelotte, who has been 
transferred to Philadelphia. 


C. E. Thrasher, whose appointment as 
general freight claim agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., was announced in the June 8 
Railway Age, was born on August 25, 1891, 
at Mt. Savage, Md., and began his railway 
career in 1901 as an office boy for the 
B. & O., then serving successively as mess- 
enger boy and yard clerk until 1907. Dur- 
ing 1908, he went with the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton (now part of the B. 





iP, 


C. E. Thrasher 


& QO.) as tariff clerk, returning to the 
Baltimore & Ohio later that year as teleg- 
rapher. Mr. Thrasher was advanced to 
agent-operator in 1915, then relief agent in 
1920, and supervising agent in 1921. In 
1937 he was named supervisor freight claim 
prevention, and promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight claim agent in 1939, the post 
he held at the time of his recent advance- 
ment. 


W. H. Nickels, a bureau head in the 
statistical division of the accounting de- 
partment of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, has been promoted to freight 
auditor, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago, succeeding W. F. Miller, whose 
death on May 30 was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of June 15. 


OPERATING 


Robert P. Gribben, whose retirement 
as superintendent of freight transportation 
of the New York Central, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio, was announced 
in the June 8 issue of Railway Age, was 
born on September 10, 1878, at Cleveland, 
and entered railroading in 1897 with the 
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Lake Shore & Michigan Southern (now 
the New York Central). In 1914 he joined 
the New York Central as chief clerk to 
superintendent freight transportation, ad- 
vancing to chief supervising agent in May, 
1920, and to assistant superintendent freight 
transportation at Cleveland in July, 1920. 
In 1939, Mr. Gribben was promoted to the 
post from which he recently retired. 


T. C. Johnson has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent, Carolina division, of 
the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters 
at Savannah, Ga. 


J. Christensen has been appointed 
superintendent of dining and sleeping cars 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., succeeding F. M. Christen, who 
has retired. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has announced a number of promotions and 
appointments in the operating department : 
Stanley F. Mackay, from manager of 
transportation to general manager; Paul 
R. Goulett, from superintendent New 
Haven division to assistant general man- 
ager, succeeding D. F. Willey, whose ad- 
vancement is noted elsewhere in these col- 
umns; Edward C. Weis, from traveling 
secretary to vice-president to office assist- 
ant to general manager; G. Marks, from 
assistant to general manager to manager, 
stations and transfers; William P. Libby, 
Jr., from office assistant to vice-president to 
assistant manager stations and transfers; 
Herbert E. Bixler, from transportation 
assistant to general superintendent of trans- 
portation; all with headquarters unchanged 
at New Haven, Conn. Also, William A. 
Hurley, assistant general superintendent, 
has been named assistant to general man- 
ager, with headquarters as before at Boston, 
Mass.; H. M. Simms, advanced from 
superintendent of restaurants to general 
superintendent dining service, Boston; 
Benjamin F. Bardo, from superintendent 
Providence division, Providence, R. I., to 
superintendent New Haven division, New 
Haven, succeeding Mr. Goulett; William 
E. Mullins, from superintendent Boston 
division, Boston, to superintendent at Prov- 
idence, succeeding Mr. Bardo; William 
S. Carr, from manager dining service at 
Boston to superintendent there, succeeding 
Mr. Mullins; Richard J. Duggan, from 
assistant superintendent, New Haven divi- 
sion, at New Haven, to superintendent New 
York terminals, New York, reporting to 
Mr. Bardo; and F. F. Powers, from ter- 
minal trainmaster, Hartford division, at 
Hartford, Conn., to supervisor yard opera- 
tion, with headquarters at New Haven. 


TRAFFIC 


Harold V. McCoy has been appointed 
freight traffic agent of the Central of Geor- 
gia with headquarters at Macon Ga., suc- 
ceeding R. L. Nall, who has been pro- 
moted. 


Donald W. Clark has been appointed 
general agent of the Pere Marquette, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, succeed- 
ing H. A. Leech, who has been transferred 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., as general agent for 
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the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere Mar- 
quette, succeeding T. A. Burtis, deceased. 


Samuel G. Williams, assistant to the 
vice-president of the American Barge Line 
Company, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed assistant to freight 
trafic manager of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. 





Samuel G. Williams 


Williams was born on December 15, 1909, 
at Charleston, S. C., and was graduated 
from Yale university in 1932, becoming 


associated with the Bull Steamship Line 
later that year as commercial agent at 


Charleston. He was advanced to traveling 
freight agent at Jacksonville in August, 
1936, and returned to Charleston as general 
agent in September, 1936. He went with the 
American Barge Line as division freight 
agent at New Orleans, La., in 1941, and in 
1942 was appointed assistant to the vice- 
president :at Pittsburgh, where he remained 
until he joined the A. C. L. 


Thomas G. Kees, whose promotion to 
freight traffic manager, sales and service, 
of the Chicago Great Western was reported 
in the Railway Age of June 8, was born at 
Evanston, IIl., on February 6, 1901, and 





Thomas G. Kees 


attended the Walton School of Commerce. 
He entered railway service on December 
14, 1920, as an assistant rate clerk on the 
Great Western, being promoted to district 
passenger agent in June, 1925, and to gen- 
eral agent at New York in January, 1935. 
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On January 1, 1943, Mr. Kees was advanced 
to eastern traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters, and in June of the same year 
he was promoted to assistant to the vice- 
president, with headquarters at Chicago. 
He was holding the latter position at the 
time of his new appointment. 


Malcolm M. Hanning, general agent of 
the Illinois Central at Nashville, Tenn., has 
been promoted to district traffic agent, with 
headquarters at Clarksdale, Miss., succeed- 
ing James B. Bullard, who has been 
transferred to West Point, Miss. Albert 
M. Traylor has been appointed general 
agent, with headquarters at Nashville, re- 
placing Mr. Hanning. 


Joel L. Cook, traffic manager of the 
St. Louis Southwestern at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been promoted to general traffic man- 
ager, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing William F. Murray, who has retired 
after 45 years of service. Walter G. 
Degelow, general freight agent, has been 
advanced to traffic manager, replacing Mr. 
Cook. 


Edward H. Riecks, whose appointment 
as general passenger agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., was announced in the May 25 





Edward H. Riecks 


Railway Age, was born at Washington, D. 
C., on July 13, 1905, and was graduated 
from George Washington university. He 
began his railway career in 1923 as a clerk- 
stenographer for the B. & O. at Washing- 
ton, where he advanced successively to 
reservation clerk in 1924, chief clerk in 
1925, assistant city ticket agent in 1928, 
and city passenger agent in 1929. Mr. 
Riecks was named division passenger agent 
there in 1936, then assistant general pass- 
enger agent in 1942. He was transferred 
to Baltimore in 1944, and held the post of 
assistant general passenger agent there un- 
til his recent promotion. 


H. E. Benson, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been promoted to freight traffic manager, 
with the same~ headquarters, succeeding 
Robert N. Golden, assistant general traf- 
fic manager, who has retired. The posi- 
tion of assistant general traffic manager has 
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Electro-Pneumatic Brake 


One of the surest ways of attaining that much talked about “passenger comfort.” 






















Even the best skilled engineman finds the “HSC” electro-pneumatic brake an’ 
aid to smoother train handling. And it closes the gap between the artist and the 
student so that the less experienced quickly acquires the touch of mastery in 


the art of train handling. Slack control, precision stops, the smooth slow-down — 





these are the things that spell “passenger comfort” as attained with “HSC” 


electro-pneumatic brakes. 


with yaeed Governor Control 


a 
i 





Tremendous braking forces, required for stops from high speeds, [ (Meu 
respond instantly to the demands of the engineman. He can exer- 
cise every judgment and employ the forces required at any speed as 
his experience dictates. But, his every action is supervised by the 
speed governor to proportion forces employed to the speed — in- 
suring the availability of the required high forces at high speeds, 


but tapering them off for the medium and lower speeds. 


soul “QP if Decelostat 


Standing guard on the wheels is the ““AP”’ Mechanical Decel- 





ostat. It instantly detects wheel slip resulting from subnormal 
rail adhesion. If wheel slip occurs the Decelostat momentarily 
softens the brake on the offending wheels before wheel slip can 
develop into a slide. A recent survey of installations on three 
different railroads shows an operating total of over four million 
Decelostat miles without any slid wheels. This covers July to 
March operation — summer to autumn through winter to 


spring again. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 
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been abolished. Ben G. Spears, assistant 
general freight agent at Duluth, Minn., has 
been advanced to general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, replacing Mr. 
Benson. The position of assistant freight 
traffic manager also has been abolished. E. 
J. Olsen, commercial agent at Duluth, has 
been promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, relieving 
Mr. Spears. F. A. Waterhouse, division 
passenger agent at Minneapolis, has retired. 


C. W. Wells, freight traffic manager ot 
the Central region of the Canadian Nation- 
al, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
traffic manager, a new position with system 
jurisdiction and having headquarters at 
Montreal, Que. J. A. Argo, general 
freight agent at Toronto, succeeds Mr. 
Wells as freight traffic manager there. 


Richard P. Starr, whose promotion to 
western traffic manager of the Great North- 
ern, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., 
was reported in the Railway Age of June 
8, was born at Butte, Mont., on June 15, 
1902. He entered the service of the Great 
Northern on April 1, 1934, as a traveling 
freight agent, with headquarters at Seattle, 





Richard P. Starr 


and on October 10, 1935, he was advanced 
to general agent at Tacoma, Wash. Three 
years later Mr. Starr was promoted to 
assistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Seattle, and on December 1, 
1945, he became general freight agent at 
Seattle, the position he held at the time of 
his new appointment. 


Eugene Mock, whose promotion to 
chief traffic officer of the Missouri Pacific 
was reported in the Railway Age of June 
8, and whose election as vice-president was 
reported in the June 15 issue, was born at 
Coatesville, Mo., on May 17, 1878. He 
entered railway service on June 1, 1895, as 
a telegraph operator on the Keokuk & 
Western (now part of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy) at Cambria, Iowa, and in 
1898 he joined the accounting department 
of the Burlington. Later he went with the 
St. Joseph & Grand Island (now the Union 
Pacific) at St. Joseph, Mo. In 1901 Mr. 
Mock went with the traffic department of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and 
one year later he became auditor of the St. 
Louis & Gulf (now part of the St. Louis- 
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San Francisco). He served with the Mid- 
land Valley from 1904 to 1920 as chief clerk 
and as traffic manager, with the exception 
of a four-year period when he was con- 
nected with the Oklahoma Coal Operators’ 
Association at McAlester, Okla., and in 
1920 he became assistant general freight 





Eugene Mock 


agent of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. In 1924 Mr. 
Mock was promoted to general freight 
agent and on November 15, 1932, he was 
advanced to assistant to the vice-president, 
trafic. In June, 1944, he was promoted 
to general freight traffic manager, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his new appoint- 
ment. 


George R. Gregg, whose promotion to 
general traffic manager of the Chicago 
Great Western, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 8, was born at Stansberry, Mo., on 
February 22, 1892. He entered railway 
service in 1911 as a clerk in the mechanical 
department of the Wabash at Moberly, Mo., 
and two years later he went with the South- 
ern Pacific where he served in various 
clerical capacities at San Francisco, Cal., 
and Oakland. In 1917 he was granted a 
leave of absence to enter the armed forces 
and serve through World War I, returning 





George R. Gregg 


to that road in 1919, In 1923 he was ap- 
pointed traveling freight agent of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., and one year later he 
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went with the Great Western in the same 
capacity and with the same headquarters. 
On April 1, 1926, Mr. Gregg was promoted 
to general agent, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, later being transferred to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and to Kansas City, Mo. In October, 
1933, he became assistant general freight 
agent at Kansas City, and on January 1, 
1935, he was transferred to Chicago, being 
at that location at the time of his new ap- 
pointment. 


John R. Staley, whose promotion to 
general freight traffic manager of the Mis- 
souri Pacific was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 8, was born at Ferguson, Mo., 
on June 8, 1901, and entered railway service 
in 1917 as a clerk in the operating depart- 
ment of the Atlantic Coast Line at Yukon, 
Fla. On April 1, 1919, he became a clerk 
in the Southern Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau at Jacksonville, Fla., later serving 
as third demurrage clerk and as a traveling 
inspector for the Western Weighing and 
Inspection Bureau at Decatur, Ill. In April, 
1923, he was appointed assistant tariff com- 
piler for the Southwestern Freight Bureau 
at St. Louis, later serving successively as 
rate clerk and fourth section clerk in that 
bureau. In May, 1927, Mr. Staley went 





John R. Staley 


with the Missouri Pacific as executive clerk 
in the freight traffic department at St. 
Louis. In August, 1930, he was advanced 
to assistant general freight agent and in 
July, 1934, he was further promoted to 
general freight agent at St. Louis. In No- 
vember, 1936, he was advanced to assistant 
freight traffic manager in charge of solicita- 
tion, and in 1941 he was promoted to freight 
traffic manager, the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


Charles H. Campbell, assistant traffic 
manager of the Illinois Central at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been promoted to assistant 
freight traffic manager, with headquarters 
at Chicago, a newly-created position. John 
D. ‘Cameron, general traffic agent at 
Omaha, Neb., has been advanced to as- 
sistant traffic manager, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, succeeding Mr. Campbell, 
and Monroe J. Flicker, assistant foreign 
freight traffic manager at Chicago, has been 
promoted to general traffic agent, with 
headquarters at Omaha, replcing Mr. Cam- 


eron. 
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groove. 


A proved ring set-up 
for a well known 
2-cycle diesel engine. 
Hunt-Spiller Double 
Seal One-Piece com- 
pression rings in the 
three top grooves 
form a leak-proof 
compression seal 
against both cylin- 
der wall and piston 











with 








ONE-PIECE SEALING RING 
gives plain-ring strength plus positive compres- 
sion seal that stops blow-by. Its cost-cutting 
advantages: Increased compression and firing 
pressure — better lubrication with less lube oil 
— more power per gallon of fuel — longer runs 
between overhauls — reduced carbon forma- 
tions; rings stay free in groove. 


MADE FROM HSGI CASTINGS 


Precision machined from Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace 








Cylinder Bushings 
Cylinder Packing Rings 
Pistons or Piston Bull Rings 


Valve Bushings 


V 
Va 


Valve Bull Rings 


lve Packing Rings 





Gun Iron castings . . . with proper tension cast 
into the ring. Lower ring-to-wall pressures and 
tough, smooth-finished HSGI means far less ring 
and cylinder wear. 


RINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE — 


Diesel locomotives, stationary engines, com- 
pressors, hydraulic and pneumatic equipment. 
Over 1,000,000 rings in stock. Write or wire 
Double Seal Ring Co., P. O. Box 566, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


LS AN 


FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. oS 
. South Boston 27, Mass. 


td., 5575,.Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 





Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
crosshead Shoes Dunbar 
Hub Liners 
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Cylinder Snap Rings 
Valve Rings 
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PISTON RINGS 
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Edward W. Bergstrom, whose promo- 
tion to general freight agent of the Great 
Northern was reported in the Railway Age 
of June 8, was born at St. Paul, Minn., on 
March 17, 1904, and attended the University 
of Minnesota. He entered railway service 





Edward W. Bergstrom 


in May, 1920, as an office boy on the Great 
Northern, subsequently holding various 
minor positions until April 1, 1935, when 
he was advanced to assistant to the freight 
traffic manager, with headquarters at St. 
Paul. Two years later he was promoted 
to city freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters and on November 1, 1942, he be- 
came special traffic representative, also at 
St. Paul. On June 1, 1945, Mr. Bergstrom 
was promoted to assistant general freight 
‘ agent, the position he held at the time of 
his new appointment. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


William M. Thompson, whose retire- 
ment as assistant general manager of com- 
munications department for the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., was announced in the June 8 issue of 
Railway Age, began his career as a teleg- 
rapher for the Canadian Pacific in 1902. 
He served as a telegraph agent at western 
points of the system, then advanced to chief 
operator at Winnipeg, Man., and transfer- 
red to Montreal, where he rose to super- 
intendent of traffic and superintendent of 
communications. Mr. Williams also held 
similar posts at Toronto, Ont., before his 
promotion four years ago to assistant gen- 
eral manager. 


William S. McFetridge, consulting 
engineer of the Bessemer & Lake Erie, with 
headquarters at Greenville, Pa., has retired. 
Mr. McFetridge was born at Oil City, Pa., 
on September 10, 1873, and attended Lafay- 
ette college, Easton, Pa. He entered rail- 
way service in June, 1892, as a clerk of the 
car service department of the Pittsburgh, 
Shenango & Lake Erie (now the B. & L. 
E.), later serving as assistant engineer, with 
headquarters at Greenville. He subsequent- 


ly served as assistant engineer of the Pitts- 
burgh & Conneaut Dock Company, chief 
engineer and superintendent of the Parral 
& Durango in Mexico, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Little Kanawa Syndicate Lines, 
with headquarters at Parkersburg, W. Va., 
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locating engineer of the Western Allegheny 
at New Castle, Pa., chief engineer and 
treasurer of the Dome Lake Reservoir 
Company, Sheridan, Wyo., engineer of con- 
struction of the Northern Main Seaport 
(now the Bangor & Aroostook), LaGrange, 
Me., and engineer of the Conneaut Lake 
Park Company, Exposition Park, Pa. In 
October, 1909, Mr. McFetridge returned 
to the B. & L. E., as assistant engineer at 
Greenville, and was promoted to valuation 
engineer in 1913. Four years later he was 
advanced to the position of principal as- 
sistant engineer, in which capacity he serv- 
ed until September, 1943, when he was ad- 
vanced to the position of consulting engi- 
neer, the position he held at the time of his 
retirement. 


D. L. Howard, whose appointment as 
assistant general manager of the com- 
munications department of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., was announced in the June 8 issue of 
Railway Age, began his career with that 
road at Montreal in 1906. He later served 
at various points on the western lines, ad- 





D. L. Howard 


vancing to superintendencies at Calgary, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B. C., and, in 1926, 
to the position of superintendent of traffic, 
western lines, at Winnipeg, Man. In 1931, 
Mr. Howard returned to Montreal as as- 
sistant to the general manager, and in 1942, 
was promoted to assistant manager of west- 
ern lines at Winnipeg, which post he held 
until his recent appointment. 


MECHANICAL 


H. G. Woodson has been appointed of- 
fice assistant to the general mechanical 
superintendent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, with headquarters at 
New Haven, Conn. 


Oscar N. Schoppert, whose retirement 
as master car builder of the Western Mary- 
land, with headquarters at Hagerstown, 
Md., was announced in the June 15 issue 
of Railway Age, was born on May 22, 1881, 
at Piedmont, W. Va., and entered railroad- 
ing in 1901 as a car repairman for the 
Western Maryland at Ridgeley, W. Va. 
He was advanced successively to clerk in 
1912, chief clerk to master car builder in 
1914, traveling car inspector in 1921, and 
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assistant to master car builder at Cumber- 
land, Md., in 1923. Mr. Schoppert then 
became general car foreman at Cumberland, 
maintaining this post until 1935, when he 
was appointed to the position from which 
he recently retired. 


J. A. Peters, assistant master mechanic 
of the Southern Pacific, at Tucson, Ariz., 
has been promoted to master mechanic, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding N. L. 
McCracken, who has been transferred to 
Los Angeles, Cal., where he replaces F. 
W. Kubler, who becomes master mechanic 
at San Diego, Cal., where he replaces T. F. 
O’Connell, assistant master mechanic, who 
has retired. 


K. D. Read, assistant superintendent of 
shops on the New York Central, at West 
Albany, N. Y., has been appointed super- 
intendent of shop, locomotive department, 
at Beech Grove, Ind. M. W. McMahon, 
assistant to general superintendent. of mo- 
tive power at New York, has been appoint- 
ed assistant superintendent of shop, loco- 
motive department, at Beech Grove. L. R. 
Raether, chief electrical and Diesel super- 
visor at Detroit, Mich., has been appointed 
superintendent of Diesel shop, at Niles, 
Mich. 


PURCHASES and STORES 


A. S. Macdonald, whose retirement as 
general storekeeper of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., was 
announced in the Railway Age of June 8, 
entered railroad service in 1905 as a clerk 
in the stores department of the C. P. R. 
In 1907, he was appointed general store 
foreman at Winnipeg, Man., advancing to 
district storekeeper at Vancouver, B. C., 
in 1917. He also served at Winnipeg as 
district storekeeper. In January, 1932, he 
became assistant general storekeeper at 
Winnipeg, and in March of that year was 
transferred to Montreal as assistant gen- 
eral storekeeper, Eastern lines. Mr. Mac- 
donald was promoted to general storekeep- 
er, Eastern lines, the position from which 
he recently retired, in June, 1940. 


OBITUARY 


George C. Fish, assistant general man- 
ager of the South-Central district of the 
Union Pacific, whose death on June 9 was 
reported in the Railway Age of June 15, 
was born at Claysville, Pa., on February 18, 
1900. He entered railway service in June, 
1919, as a clerk-warehouseman on the Un- 
ion Pacific at West Yellowstone, Mont., 
subsequently holding various minor posi- 
tions until October, 1936, when he was pro- 
moted to safety agent, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, Cal. On June 15, 1939, Mr. 
Fish was advanced to trainmaster at Las 
Vegas, Nev., and in July, 1941, he became 
assistant to the general manager of the 
South-Central district, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Later in the same 
year he was advanced to superintendent of 
the Utah division, with the same _ head- 
quarters, being transferred to Los Angeles 
in 1942, On-April 1 of this year he was 
promoted to the position he held at the 
time of his death. 
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Single Source 
for Every Type of Steel 





PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


Products: 
Bars, Plates, Structurals, Sheets, Strip Steel, Tubing, Pipe, 
Alloys, Allegheny Stainless, Tool Steel, Inland 4-Way Floor 


Plate, Reinforcing Bars and Spirals, Babbitt, Solder, 
Welding Rod, Bolts, Rivets, etc. 


Plan 


CHICAGO 


Mail Address: Box 8000-A, Chicago 80, II. 
Plant: 16th & Rockwell Streets, Chicago 
Phone: ROCkwell 2121. Teletype: CG 700-701. 


MILWAUKEE 


Plant: 320 S. 19th St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Phone: Mitchell 7000. Teletype: MI 87 


DETROIT 


Plant: 1600 E. Euclid Ave., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Phone: MAdison 3860. Teletype: DE 58 


ST. LOUIS 


Mail Address: Box 527, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Plant: 5 Clinton Street, St. Louis 
Phone: CEntral 1020. Teletype: SL 83 


CINCINNATI 


Mail Address: Box 300, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
Plant: Front St. and Freeman Ave., Cincinnati 
Phone: CHerry 3232. Teletype: CI 297 


CLEVELAND 


Plant: E. 53rd & Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phone: HEnderson 1000. Teletype: CV 381 


teas 
CT 


PITTSBURGH 

Mail Address: Box 1919, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Plant: Arch St. and Bell Ave., Carnegie, Pa. 
Phones: WAlnut 7540; Carnegie 3063 
Teletype: Carnegie, Pa. 54 


PHILADELPHIA 

Mail Address: Box 7349, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Plant: 5200 Grays Ave., Philadelphia 
Phone: BELgrade 1412. Teletype: PH 393 


BUFFALO 

Mail Address: Box 996, Buffalo 5, New York 
Plant: 40 Stanley St., Buffalo 

Phone: HUmboldt 3311. Teletype: BU 87 


NEW YORK 

Mail Address: Box 484, Jersey City 3, N. J. 

Plant: 203 Westside Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Phones: New York City—REctor 2-3700 
Jersey City—BErgen 4-1123 
Newark—MArket 2-6067 

Teletype: J CY 1865 


BOSTON 
Plant: Third & Binney Sts., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Phone: KIRkland 6000. Teletype: Camb Mass 186 


JosepPn T. RvERSON & SON, tx. 


Offices: Rockford, Rock Island, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Tulsa, Rochester, N. Y., Baltimore, Hartford 


RYERSON STEEL 

















Region, road, and year 


New England Region: 
Boston & Albany ..........- 


Boston & Maine .......... 


N. Y., New H. & Masts ..-% 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson ........ 


Del., Lack. & Western ...... 
er eee E 
Grand Trunk Western ...... 
Seite Walley «....-..--5. 
New York Central .......... 


New York, Chi. & St. L..... 


Pere Marquette ............ 
Pitts. & Lake Erie ...... 


SS Se ee ri. 


Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio .......... 


Central of New Jerseyt 


Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ..... 
eee 
Pennsylvania System ....... 


OS ee errr 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 
Norfolk & Western .......- 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line ........ 


Central of Georgiaf ........ 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ....... 


Illinois Central a. 

Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) ...... 
Louisville & Nashville ...... 
Seaboard Air Line* ........ 
RE Dich cka Ewin k cca 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western ..... 


Chicago Great Western ..... 


1 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & ae 


Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.. 


1 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R. cna 


Great Northern ............ 


Min., St. P. & S. St. M. er 


Northern Pacific ........... 


Central Western Region: 
1 Saar e: 


Atch., Top. & r. Fe re 
.C.&S “ :y P.& S. F.) 

Chi., 5» ean. & ume ...... 

hi., Rock I; & Pact .....- 


Denver & R. G. Wn.Tf...... 


Southern Pacific Company ee 


Union Pacific 


Southwestern_Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... 


Missouri Pacificf .......... 


Texas & Pacific . 
St. Louis-San Franciscof ... 


St. Louis-San Fran. & eee 6 


St. Louis Southw. Linesf ... 


Texas & New Orleans ..... 





* Report of receivers. 


t Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Train- 
miles 


166,740 
185,401 
357,409 
417,184 
412,953 
564,895 


307,246 
339,762 


782,198 
2,129,144 


643, 502 
1,199,923 
1,166,139 

789,242 

872,400 


1,249,558 


2,275,048 
1,130,112 


971, 402 
237,185 


3,153,533 
565,259 


1,186, 004 


Locomotive-miles 
= Ss 





e 
Principal 
an 
helper Light 
183,756 23,646 
214,964 36,886 
380,888 20,923 
456,791 32,498 
597,112 44,515 
741, 724 52, 567 
382,489 42,405 
472,356 53,206 
383,155 47,617 
487,274 89,512 
824,224 64,956 
1,116,886 77,567 
2,415 1,970 
307,391 3,040 
358,181 51,754 
541,929 69,509 
3,751,394 246,741 
4,138,204 266,877 
638,373 9,031 
883,899 14,351 
404,351 10,536 
497,481 11,932 
210959. whens 
99,796 271 
695,317 18,217 
801,467 19,143 
2,654,836 300,232 
3,000,737 311,743 
15,334 1,177 
278,454 64,579 
205,201 4,295 
254,978 5,909 
131,450 3,164 
148,214 4,421 
39,149 17,150 
40,158 17,283 
4,866,391 637,194 
5,616,355 735,010 
630,686 74,73 
721,258 84,478 
1,311,637 66,660 
1,264,910 58,447 
847,098 66,926 
953,775 76,735 
1,264,641 17,572 
1,369,606 17,903 
335,290 7,105 
422,838 7,452 
436,435 3,545 
375,917 2,060 
1,567,271 57,225 
1,700,581 32,120 
1,709,123 48,413 
1,741,786 46,948 
1,046,519 17,555 
1,113,307 19,682 
2,278,609 39,928 
2,322,781 42,097 
1,168,953 28,908 
1,135,227 24,745 
97,335 14,616 
306,451 6,417 
1,621,082 66,474 
1,620,797 75,726 
58,938 15,728 
242,879 13,981 
28,250 492 
34,431 1,260 
1,199,245 56,260 
1,212,280 55,638 
23,529 11,822 
429,188 9,843 
965,734 65,323 
1,041, "160 75, 922 
241,968 544 
323,192 673 
2,676,671 135,751 
3,898,903 197,070 
1,476,160 54,49 
1,499,522 48,620 
1,330,648 21,065 
1,539,568 18,784 
318,768 42,512 
550,453 99,991 
2,380,408 400,775 
2,684,008 445,997 
2,513,020 154,382 
3,370,191 293, 697 
577,829 10,454 
872,480 15,501 
1,522,188 35,151 
1,795,896 45,907 
44,655 4,934 
462,811 6,409 
1,082,517 12,882 
1,210,788 18, 331 
_, 2) eee 
35,825 25 
321,495 4,387 
538,040 7,164 
902,924 17,182 


1,190, 288 


33,597 


Car-miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
—_A— A vf oti smilie. | 
Loaded Per Gross Net- Serviceable 
(thou- cent excl. locos. rev. and i i Per cent 
sands) loaded &tenders  non-rev. nstored Stored B.O. B.O 
3,757 239,259 98,809 Pee 26.2 
4,548 310,473 125,392 sie 19.6 
14,235 894,856 382,817 1 12.2 
16,476 1,096,142 478,246 1 a1.3 
16,426 943,386 417,283 29 21.3 
22, 262 1,362,219 606,915 6 16.3 
13,620 995,587 518,486 58 11.8 
16,130 1,141,064 602,575 35 16.8 
14,707 946,284 441,585 30 12.7 
18,306 1,204,164 569,569 8 19.9 
37,814 2,444,030 1,062,119 54 18.0 
50,463 3,329,323 1,468,666 5 14.9 
8,231 514,540 222,677 1 hy 
10,654 661,793 305,480 1 21.0 
14,550 986,571 483,528 29 18.3 
21,809 1,544,737 743,053 oe Ri.2 
130,297 9,029,007 4,161,641 19 26.0 
146,313 10, 175,702 4,738,398 10 a4 
25,052 1,588,001 706,91 16 12.8 
35,953 2,324,044 1,096,491 1 8.5 
12,722 874,155 04,904 6 13.8 
16,956 1,156,960 551,060 me 12.6 
4,167 354,757 202,502 ~ 39.1 
4,289 364,633 209,256 aa 36.4 
23,716 1,508,887 673,148 10 17.1 
30,217 1,952,503 923,966 a 17.5 
74,730 5,324,379 2,666,299 34 25.3 
86,114 6,211,562 3,117,228 2 15.5 
7,107 519,702 277,314 ie 34.7 
9,325 674,789 341,075 3 17.6 
5.775 393,257 197,452 1 22.5 
7,390 504,767 240,775 “4 12.5 
3,710 285,712 153,301 ne 31.0 
4,239 323,315 174,960 be 13.3 
466 32,996 14,005 ve 5.5 
461 32,013 13,692 ae 6.0 
162,373 31,255; "019 5,497,846 50 13.6 
188,547 13, 430, 616 6,512,046 FA 7.9 
19,147 1,486,774 824,602 6 16.4 
22,042 1,643,719 905,172 8 12.3 
56,366 4,834,173 2,801,335 1 12.6 
54,059 4,610,329 2,598,663 5 32:7 
36,993 3,166,643 1,734,093 57 7.9 
40,546 3,426,534 1,855,085 5 3.4 
31,073 2,087,491 901,422 8 6.5 
37,215 2,498,009 1,100,347 ‘4 dal 
8,321 522,421 248,895 re 6.9 
10,209 677,889 321,471 bee 15.0 
11,851 761,696 362,829 2 9.8 
11,176 673,576 340,176 3 6.7 
56,769 3,952,044 1,877,480 22 11.6 
65,619 4,438,560 2,118,724 3 7.9 
41,074 2,964,183 1,514,759 12 13.4 
42,048 2,980,910 1,543,104 3 12.8 
28,966 1,894,380 820,301 ie 15.5 
30,968 1,996,968 867,293 A 10.8 
§2,127 3,302,772 1,527,363 4 14.3 
54, 919 3 403 691 1 609, 386 Sn 12.5 
34,009 2,339,863 1,071,284 “A 23.5 
34,824 2,328,538 1,096,956 10 21.4 
,052 600,341 264,332 bys 21.3 
9,773 622,894 284,230 ss 12.2 
50,261 3,487,784 1,603,808 20 12.8 
55,160 3,595,897 1,750,488 41 11.8 
6,233 434,376 193,968 1 28.2 
5,982 402,444 192,055 14 15.0 
432 31,319 14,654 17 33.9 
734 56,025 29,571 2 9.1 
39,529 2,895,088 1,251,652 45 13.1 
45,151 ,001,95 »440,975 27 8.7 
13,817 946,121 439,626 es 8.5 
11,180 728,509 342,906 3 9.1 
31,820 2,243,339 1,070, 226 12 13.3 
40, 145 2 629, 140 1,339,092 28 11.5 
5,894 388,196 164,942 4 15.1 
8,963 569,545 263,277 a 6.4 
92,169 6,004,638 2,519,274 77 16.1 
132,973 8,774,672 3,632,287 6 11.3 
51,263 3,600,143 1,617,806 19 14.6 
57,567 3,830,573 1,854,189 ” 12.2 
39,848 2,628,800 1,112,107 24 22.2 
48,073 3,007,735 1,383,671 a i339 
9,340 594,201 292,839 28 23.5 
16,852 1,039,132 523,308 12 14.7 
81,829 5,357,163 2,199,782 1 19.6 
99,927 6,457,332 2,777,430 2 16.0 
84,661 5,638,320 2,363,986 154 14.4 
118, 028 7,636,818 3,536,489 30 8.2 
14,968 948,491 426,202 6 26.1 
23,787 1,604,614 732,052 ne 6.5 
49,664 3,300,953 1,453,756 18.7 
64,766 4,232,816 1,976,649 1 13.2 
11,684 761,39 300,426 42 6.7 
16,292 1,043,050 442,803 12 11.2 
24,990 1,657,992 767,990 & 7.5 
28,917 1,885,339 885,119 a 7.4 
652 44,085 17,534 sia 22.2 
644 38,672 17,427 - 22.2 
13,719 744,493 332,799 39 16.8 
20,352 1,239,714 554,170 5 13.0 
Za; "510 1,596,571 699,258 3 14.9 
31, 975 2,106,926 939,047 1 8.6 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 
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Items for the Month of March 1946 Compared w 


Region, road, and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & AWAY. 2.00 scscaee 1946 
1945 
Boston & Maine ........... 1946 
1945 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.t.. .1946 
1945 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson ........ se 
Del., Lack. & Western ...... 1946 
1945 
ES SA aod op Oey OUND a 1946 
1945 
Grand Trunk Western ...... 1946 
1945 
Eehigh Valley 2.:6.05.0055-% 1946 
1945 
New York Central «0.43.04... 1946 
1945 
New York, Chi. & St. L. ....1946 
1945 
Pere Marquette... ..0.06..05 1946 
1945 
Pitts. & Lake Erie ........ 1946 
1945 
UMHS OSS anaaeeesee keene 1946 
1945 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio .......... 1946 
1945 
Central of New Jerseyt aoe 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 1946 
1945 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ..... 1946 
1945 
RGN RBIGHO io eis eee sie ore 1946 
1945 
Pennsylvania System ....... 1946 
1945 
ROAMING 6.555 os wkd cannes 1946 
1945 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 1946 
1945 
Norfolk & Western ........ 1946 
1945 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line ........ 1946 
1945 
Central of Georgiaf ........ 1946 
1945 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ....... 1946 
1945 
Illinois Central (incl. 1946 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) ...... 1945 
Louisville & Nashville ...... — 
Seaboard Air Line* ........ 1946 
1945 
So a ee ae 1946 
1945 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western ..... _— 
Chicago Great Western ..... 7 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & oo. .2 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & SS 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R. ae 
Great Northern ............ 1946 
1945 
Min., St. P. & S. St. M. ae 
Northern Pacific ........... 1946 
1945 
Central Western Region: 
TS RG ee en) PRE ae ergy: 1946 
1945 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1946 
G. C.&S. F.& P.&S. F.) 1945 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy ...... 946 
1945 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.ft ...... 1946 
1945 
Denver & R. G. Wn.f...... 1946 
1945 
Southern Pacific Company ae 
Wien Patino 2k iabi6 ila ica ce 1946 
1945 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... ee 
Missouri Pacifict .......... 1946 
1945 
eens & PACK sss seis 1946 
1945 
St. Louis-San Franciscof oe 
St. Louis-San Fran. & eee >: 
St. Louis Southw. Linest oe 
Texas & New Orleans ...... 1946 
1945 








Freight cars on line G.t.m. - G.t.m. per 
cot —* — train-hr. train-mi. 
Per excl.locos. excl.locos. 
Cent and and 
Home Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders 
322 5,394 5,716 0.4 22,769 1,443 
291 7,928 8,219 aa 21,886 1,682 
2,016 12,466 14,482 1.6 37,176 2,510 
1,787 13,413 15,200 2.9 39,100 2,635 
2,018 20,306 22,324 2.4 31,307 2,292 
2,084 26,587 28,671 2.8 29,339 2,425 
2,743 6,896 9,639 5.3 55,489 3,259 
2,979 9,796 12,775 2.7 48.059 3,379 
4,793 12,809 17,602 4.6 42,904 2,809 
5,037 16,709 21,746 3.6 40,836 3,049 
8,223 24,016 32,239 K PY 52,788 3,168 
9,156 31,787 40,943 2:5 49,998 3,263 
3,616 8,208 11,824 4.0 40,512 2,031 
2,254 9,551 11,805 3.4 42,896 2,243 
6,502 14,458 20,960 7.0 52,399 3,139 
6,067 25,81 31,885 1.6 43,764 3,229 
53,185 104,919 158,104 4.3 40,996 2,622 
41,020 124,795 165,815 2.7 39,524 2,687 
2,167 12,174 14,341 3.6 48,440 2,533 
1,642 16,054 17,696 jy 45,826 2,718 
4,618 10,601 15,219 4.9 40,147 Z;2ad 
2,200 11,930 14,130 1.8 40,140 2,429 
3,182 9,160 12,342 5.5 50,299 3,289 
2,562 11,164 13,726 3.6 47,410 $3,787 
5,819 14,616 20,435 4.3 43,790 2,249 
5,144 16,639 21,783 2.6 45,769 2,512 
36,159 53,626 89,785 5.6 31,845 2,560 
33,287 64,256 97,543 35 29,333 2,613 
4,444 14,013 18,457 6.5 33,579 2,984 
3,956 16,986 20,942 3.8 30,925 2,891 
2,253 4,097 6,350 4.7 35,229 1,974 
1,649 4,531 6,180 4.2 35,447 2,069 
7,580 6,255 13,835 3.0 17,938 2,401 
8,095 6,890 14,985 2.2 17,820 2,394 
43 5,118 5,161 8 fa 917 
30 7,464 7,494 Bs 6,594 863 
121,125 121,253 242,378 7.2 38,857 2,769 
118,785 135,339 254,124 3.4 34,527 2,901 
10,463 26,841 37,304 a7 32,548 2,615 
9,548 29,428 38,976 2.2 34,501 2,557 
36,239 17,714 53,953 21 59,299 4,105 
34,441 18,182 52,623 1.6 54,844 4,010 
27,505 7,442 34,947 25 64,279 4,065 
28,053 9,971 38,024 1.4 60,696 3,988 
8,777 23,086 31,863 2.0 27,857 1,678 
7,985 23,950 31,935 i Wg 30,389 1,867 
1,605 7,090 8,695 ao 29,241 1,594 
1,548 8,617 10,165 1.0 30,327 1,684 
1,722 7,496 9,218 1.2 38,471 2,152 
1,494 6,560 8,054 9 40,399 2,309 
12,648 39,302 51,950 a 42,487 2,614 
16,171 34,374 50,545 1.2 44,314 2,726 
25,888 16,255 42,143 4.8 29,305 1,887 
24,797 19,221 44,018 4.4 28,341 1,858 
3995 21,667 27,662 2.0 33,664 1,953 
5,301 20,902 26,203 1.8 33,138 1,966 
14,686 33,980 48,666 4.4 25,194 1,498 
14,032 34,368 48,400 2.6 25,068 1,517 
21,184 36,009 57,193 3.3 31,869 2,160 
18,285 30,557 48,842 3.1 34,380 2,208 
1,293 5,054 9347 4.1 33,985 2,061 
762 4,627 5,389 2.4 36,491 2,115 
23,497 41,942 65,439 1.5 35,172 2,307 
17,588 29,878 47,466 2.3 38,120 2,376 
878 Moh 9397 “pe 23,595 1,873 
803 6,378 7,181 4.4 26,274 1,845 
15,178 360 15,538 3.8 15,535 1,178 
15,161 214 15,375 3.5 24,562 1,728 
21,628 27,133 48,761 2.7 37,573 2,455 
18,007 15,704 33,711 2.8 40,170 2,488 
6,421 8,419 14,840 3.9 31,027 1,884 
5,231 6,079 11,310 3.2 30,703 1,743 
17,964 21,047 39,011 3.7 38,856 2,526 
13,824 16,064 29,888 2.9 »709 2,716 
1,630 6,416 8,046 1.0 39,403 1,654 
1,200 7,942 9,142 2.2 41,268 1,908 
39,021 34,304 73,325 5.2 46,082 2,384 
33,411 47,080 80,491 32 44,194 2,399 
16,075 30,777 46,852 22 42,543 2,550 
12,747 27,050 39,797 ae 43,942 2,679 
10,843 25,882 36,725 4.2 36,859 2,067 
8,463 24,117 32,580 APS 36,262 2,050 
7,238 4,123 11,361 6.3 35,152 2,086 
7,587 6,257 13,844 4.4 35,445 2,148 
21,890 42,719 64,609 3.0 40,953 2,551 
22,400 55,706 78,106 2.4 40,058 2,245 
26,319 33,704 60,023 KY f 47,229 2,378 
24,502 39,473 63,975 a 48,120 2,448 
1,643 8,597 10,240 1.8 33,594 1,689 
1,128 7,611 8,739 ad 34,498 1,908 
16,586 21,780 38,366 ) 39,795 2,258 
10,849 27,200 38,049 1.6 42,821 2,481 
1,430 wer 9957 1.8 44,262 2,217 
1,272 7.200 8,507 12 41,594 2,260 
5,478 13,870 19,348 2.2 32,387 1,636 
5,229 11,936 17,165 2.0 32,595 1,667 
eee 264 264 1.9 22,492 1,176 
rere 446 446 1.8 19,903 1,111 
1,236 5,709 6,945 2.2 44,189 2,325 
827 7,743 8,570 9 36,776 2,337 
4,029 16,793 20,822 3.5 33,902 1,792 
3,554 17,743 21,297 2.2 32,830 »794 


ith March 1945 


Net. 


ton-mi, 


per 
train- 
mile 


Net 


ton-mi. 
per I'd. 


car- 
mile 


Car 


miles 
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Net Coal Mi, 
daily Ib. per er 
ton-mi. 1000 aol 

per - g.t.m. per 
road-mi. inc. loco. day 

8,805 195 88.0 
11,174 167 98.5 

7,048 104 104.1 

8,682 106 98.3 

7,416 93 81.6 
10,787 95 100.1 
19,770 109 69.9 
22,976 114 80.2 
14,670 117 89.2 
18,922 128 = 100.5 
15,282 98 80.5 
21,122 102. =-:101.8 

7,001 96 123.0 

9,604 S3~ 32 
12,559 103 82.6 
19,222 106 =: 123.3 
12,998 110 =102.3 
14,795 206. 11327 
13,770 88 118.1 
21,359 90 151.8 

6,821 94 89.2 

9,283 92 105.7 
28,525 96 81.4 
29,477 98 84.1 

9,120 113. 115.4 
12,518 108 129.7 
14,093 153 84.7 
16,495 152 94.9 
13,784 118 72.3 
16,823 115 93.5 

6,999 121 88.2 

8,516 120 =108.3 
12,615 148 86.3 
14,398 144 95.7 

1,214 336 49.6 

1,187 323 53.5 
17,677 127 87.5 
20,956 122 99.6 
19,545 112 82.2 
21,391 114 88.7 
29,677 79 89.6 
27,620 80 86.5 
26,152 92 96.7 
28,068 oS «OC NLES 

5,257 122 =102.5 

6,387 114 =106.0 

4,503 142 114.9 

5,816 137 136.2 

6,061 115 123.0 

5,680 115 106.5 

9,169 127 78.8 
10,346 116 81.1 
10,291 129 =: 123.2 
10,488 130 3=:125.1 

6,393 122) =113.2 

6,720 121 =118.4 

7,639 145 105.6 

8,023 148 8115.4 

4,286 136 80.6 

4,385 129 83.1 

5,901 135 =130.7 

6,345 128 130.9 

4,824 122 96.3 

5,270 116 94.8 

3,896 121 79.7 

3,858 113 66.2 

866 193 18.9 

1,747 138 22.5 

4,902 109 88.6 

5,617 108 90.7 

3,392 103. 133.7 

2,597 106 =104.5 

5,250 142 80.9 

6,575 137 85.5 

5,815 127 89.1 

9,282 114 141.5 

6,211 110 96.1 

8,934 114 = 136.4 

6,022 108 93.6 

6,805 101 95.5 

4,711 111 +=100.0 

5,785 112) 113.3 

3,959 171 66.7 

7,075 172 99.4 

8,682 106 § 104.9 
10,954 103 113.1 

7,801 129 95.4 
11,663 129 = 133.6 

4,242 86 120.5 

7,286 87 173.2 

6,648 110 = 106.2 

9,037 107. 119.2 

5,180 92 74.9 

7,590 92 101.4 

5,368 135 107.8 

6,187 137 118.0 

3,626 124 145.3 

3,536 118 123.8 

6,816 84 79.1 
11,173 81 136.9 

5,220 88 113.4 

7,004 91 146.4 














Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways 
















































& ~ Compiled from 129 reports (Form IBS) representing 133 steam railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
Income Items All Class I Railways 
: 
SERVING THE For the month of March For the three months of 
A. = aes 
- 1, Oh aaa = 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
R A IL RO A D S 1. Net railway operating income ............ *$20,459,233 $102,003,625 $108,706,637 $249,879,981 
co ee SE es ee eer 13,340,708 »499,371 39,444,583 44,933,470 
3 USER REN so 5a 5 Skis nmin BS on oo * 7,118,525 116,502,996 148,151,220 294,813,451 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income ..... 2,358,799 2,856,879 7,384,236 7,506,137 
WITH THE FINEST IN 5. Income available for fixed charges .... * 9,477,324 113,646,117 140,766,984 287,307,314 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equipment 6,638,514 12,834,033 28,290,751 37,427,191 
6-02. Interest deductions! .............. 29,722,270 31,648,983 89,293,399 94,458,290 
SOUTHERN PINE 6-03. Other deductions ................ 117,587 108,458 349,166 321,935 
6-04. Total fixed charges .......... 36,478,371 44,591,474 117,933,316 132,207,416 
as Income after fixed charges ........... * 45,955,695 69,054,643 22,833,668 155,099,898 
ee A OS ee es 2,870,504 3,201,352 8,662,422 9,443,291 
AND 9. oe cen wane * 48,826,199 65,853,291 14,171,246 145,656,607 
10. Depreciation (Way and_ structures and 
Pe A a en re eae er 28,571,367 27,606,415 85,052,765 82,425,653 
11. Amortization of defense projects .......... 677,127 19,647,509 1,645,020 57,758,926 
HA RDWOODS 12. Federal income taxes .................0.. * 23,383,014 107,358,555 24,212,835 280,211,335 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
CORR OC ee mena 21,227,792 6,005,575 41,653,098 24,742,413 
Ce ee ere 8,305,860 1,977,828 14,785,007 7,318,945 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 
DMI Eiken awk Ga biecwla ees ee 2.55 1.19 247 


All Class I Railways 
AS, 





@ CAR DECKING 


la a? 
Balance at end of March 
Bane 




















—~ 

Selected Asset and Liability Items 1946 1945 
* CAR SIDING 17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road ......... $ 47,531,434 $ 45,117,546 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment .... 50,072,288 65,252,012 

| 19. Investments in stocks, bonds etc., other than those of affiliated com- 

RPG NAME MEN MADE) c.ois.0 cf Sic ns wt cise ng <seis aswel pelea dee sce 589,315,714 568,502,366 
DORSET atta INT HAETIIES | aes seo oie boo ian eels Uh vole ale SRbresle es 171,318,579 243,000,276 
& CAR ROOFING UNIS as Ce SN tae the og Oa yy Ne pus ul See 973,995,392 1,027,134,625 
ils, Maas 7 TRE OORPMTEMIUES os ois as acalee Sts pp Bele a5 sw 0 6.3 W ies s wiain a bees 1,519,152,460 1,772,293,330 
eR ET MEER aoe e's lcs os ki oS 4 OR ee wb RUS AGS wield SOON ULE 179,617,881 210,603,678 
PE SY LE PROCS CLE SS °c Angier rs 464,100 411,074 
25. Tratine and car-service balances—Der. .. 6 oon sec c ee seineteee 53,819,233 65,086,431 
& CAR FRAMING 26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ................ 105,077,442 136,706,439 
27.) DERSLER OOS GNIS TIODOIWRONE | og 55 oc ass. 6 6 0. alee 06 sis 4-9,8' 6 6 Sree 406,061,013 619,942,106 
ik UNSURE PRNEOEA RTEBO occ vo S k os odo Gin bs vs Sa Se Sew OY SRO SETA 616,411,508 613,490,527 
29; SCORE Titi MLWIREIIGS TRCCIVADIC 26660 ee kik ease cows ce cawsiawe se 29,077,307 32,628,374 
5i), RLSM R ARR EIME o.. c < 56.3, 5 5 0 als cdie oo 6 Bo ae aie a ome Sw ORNS 230,679,173 280,941,551 
e CAR LINING Pema TET earn teiak MECMMRR RR 059.08 oasis alder Weis Ook Biss Foe § wR oe 45,472,691 50,931,962 
: 32 Total cursent assets (items 21 fo 33) «0... ae ccc ccecaees es 4,159,828,200 4,810,170,097 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months® .......................4.. 124,475,563 114,757,140 
& CROSSING PLANK Es Meera RRO NE oo ooops sks us vive ben Roe wl d daw ew eaawe es 10,604,058 11,485,000 
42. Trattic and car-service balances—Cr.. ...... 2. ceive c ces cece ee 126,053,575 179,225,080 
43. Andited accounts wad wages payable ...; ... 05... .cccscciscocwsees 441,463,276 417,009,877 
44. Disscelaneous GCCounts PAVAUIE  .. 2... i cee esses se wewese aces 170,989,761 206,604,736 
5 Puen erred een RRONOS UERONIDN © og. 55 os 5dcss so So dtv oda GS awed ecu n owescs 79,016,093 76,539,965 
@ TIMBERS 46. Dividends matured unpaid 2.222020 2 00.0022 16,189,368 14,799/831 
7.) SORE IUN ARETE SONRMOETE oo ao sas vas ov.a5.whs 6 p'0 0 wd Siew oisle es be % 56,884,139 57,724,307 
AS. DWunmtered GipsGends Geclared ..... o.oo ee ccc wes cc uw sivas 35,848,630 13,169,127 
OD eRe me PD RDM ISIEIS BRDU INDE 02 (iis 5b: was SS os avd ides WSs wa Wuelarsre ws wae ers eres 309,003,338 202,561,678 
ee es RMR EIS Po ios Ge fino asl 6's oi vie we ee ns See eee 665,733,411 1,630,146,929 
& GEN ERAL iy Ge re TE MERI Nh ou ahr end gl ute ye haa ae 124,983,908 130,547,690 
52 Total current liabilities (items 41 to $1) ................00005- 2,036,769,557 2,939,814,220 





MAINTENANCE 
LUMBER 


53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 

535,104,443 
130,628,968 
430,121,861 


1,492,607,390 
137,539,539 
542,976,732 





* Decrease or deficit. 

1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 

2 After deduction of the following amounts to create reserves for land grant deductions in dispute: 
i. ia $196,487; Mar. 1945, $3,914,813; 3 months of 1946, $755,998; 3 months of 1945, 

3 'Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. 

Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Subject to revision. 
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board Boxes”, 12 pages, and “Progress Re- 


Current Publication 
blications port No. 1 on Glued Loads”, 8 pages. 


PAMPHLETS 
The Transport Situation in Europe, com- 





Lumber 
Company 





\ 


Mills: Ciboll and Pineland, Texas 
Sales Office: Texarkana, Texas 





iz 





1247-124€ (adv. p. 44) 





The ABC of Good Crating. 16 pages. 
Issued by the Freight Loading and Con- 
tainer Section, Association of American 
Railroads, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Free. 

This is one of several publications issued 
by the Freight Loading and Container 
Section of the A. A. R. designed to aid 
railroad employees, shippers and manu- 
facturers with their packaging problems. 
Other bulletins are “A Guide to Good 
Construction of Nailed Wooden Boxes”, 
24 pages, “Packing of Small Articles of 
Furniture in Corrugated and Solid Fibre- 





piled by the European Central Inland 
Transport Organization, 40, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. 1, England. No. 5, 
February, 1946, 56 pages. Price, five 
shillings. 

Contains an account of the system for 
exchange of rolling stock between the coun- 
tries and zones of continental Europe; also 
statistics on cars, locomotives and _ traffic 
in Belgium, France, Germany (French 
Zone), Italy, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands; data on electrification of the French 
railway system and a map of the Italian 
State Railways. 
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